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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


-_ eS 


N Thursday Mr. Asquith introduced what we do not 
hesitate to describe as the most unjust, unworkable, 
insincere, and so the worst of the three Bills devised for 
regulating the political relations between the two islands. 
We have dealt with the principles of the new measure else- 
where, but before we deal in detail with Mr. Asquith’s speech 
we desire to insist here also that the Bill is cowardly as 
well as foolish. The Government were afraid of giving the 
Nationalists what they wanted—that is, at the least, Colonial 
Home Rule. They have accordingly bribed them, and bribed 
them heavily, into accepting a good deal less to begin with. 
But this is not all. At the same time they have provided the 
Nationalists with an instrument for extorting in the future full 
Colonial powers. That instrument is the group of forty Irish 
members which is to be present in the Imperial Parliament, and 
is to be capable of voting on all English and Scotch legislation 
and of choosing the Government. As the Nationalists will 
thus in the end have both the bribe and the full powers, they 
are naturally enough content. The Government are in fact 
playing the part of a man entrusted with the work of guard- 
ing a door beset by enemies. He refuses to let them in at once, 
but provides them with a large bag of gold, and at the same 
time hands them out a crow-bar amply strong enough to break 
down the door. That is the Government’s idea of preserving 
the Union and safeguarding the integrity of the United 
Kingdom. 


Mr. Asquith began his speech by a remark which shows 
that, politically, he is either hopelessly blind or utterly at a 
loss for convincing arguments. Ulster returns 17 Unionists 
and 16 Home Rulers. The figures, he declared, “ dispose of 
the pretence that Ulster would rather die than accept Home 
Rule.” Mr. Asquith must surely know that no sane Unionist 
has ever declared that the Province of Ulster—Ulster, the 
geographical expression—is determined not to be forced under 
a Dublin Parliament. What we say is that those counties of 
North-East Ulster in which the Protestants form the local 
majority will never submit to the rule of a Dublin Parliament 
and a Dublin Executive. The attempt to conceal this 
essential condition by making use of the fact that in loose 





talk Ulster is employed when the north-eastern counties of 
Ireland are meant was utterly unworthy of the Prime 
Minister, and shows to what straits he has been reduced. As 
a rule he is the last man to take advantage of mere verbal 
devices of this kind. 





The Prime Minister went on to make an announcement 
which, though not unexpected, was the most momentous 
in his speech. It was that Irish Home Rule is only the 
first step in a larger and more comprehensive policy of 
Federalism, or Home Rule all round. But the Liberal 
Party has already pledged itself (by a resolution passed 
last year) that, when Federalism is adopted, whatever 
terms are given to Ireland shall be given to Scotland and 
Wales. This means that, when the full federal system is at 
work, England will have to pay not only the whole of the 
Irish subsidy, but subsidies of proportionate amount to Scot- 
land and Wales. At the same time the Scottish and Welsh 
taxpayers will presumably pay nothing towards the National 
Debt or the Army and Navy. In addition, Scotland and Wales 
will, of course, have a proportionate number of members sent 
to Westminster for all purposes. ‘l'hat means—unless we 
have also a nest of English Parliaments—that beside the Irish 
forty at least sixty more representatives of people who can 
interfere with the regulation of our domestic affairs, though 
we cannot interfere with theirs, will be controlling our legisla- 
tion and administration. In a word, the Parliament at West- 
minster will have 100 irresponsible members whose chief 
vocation in life will be to blackmail the unfortunate Eaglish 
taxpayer. Was there ever, out of Bedlam, such a proposition 
as this P 


Mr. Asquith then came to the main provisions of his Bill, 
which we summarize as follows: The Irish Parliament is to 
consist of a Senate of forty members and a House of Commons 
of 164 members. The Senate, nominated in the first place by 
the Imperial Executive, will hold office for eight years. They 
will retire by rotation, and the vacancies will be filled by the 
Irish Executive. In cases of disagreement the two Houses 
will decide the point at issue by a joint session. The Imperial 
Parliament will in theory retain its complete supremacy over 
Ireland just as it does in theory in the case of the Colonies; 
but we may feel pretty sure that if once the Bill is passed 
the Imperial Parliament will be as impotent to legislate for 
Ireland as for New Zealand. The Irish Parliament will have 
power to legislate for the peace, order, and good government 
of Ireland, but the Crown, peace and war, the Army and Navy, 
treaties, dignities, &c., will be excluded from its purview. Again, 
it will not have power to make any law so as either directly or 
indirectly to establish or endow any religion, to give preference 
or impose disability on account of religious beliefs, or to make 
any religious belief or religious ceremony a condition of the 
validity of any marriage. 





A tribunal will, of course, be needed to say whether Irish 
Acts of Parliament do or do not in fact violate these con- 
ditions, after the manner in which such Acts are reviewed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and that tribunal 
will be the Privy Council. The nominal head of the 
Executive in Ireland will be the Lord-Lieutenant, who, like a 
Colonial Governor, will hold office for a fixed term of years. 
He will be advised in regard to Irish matters by the 
Ministry, whose powers will be co-extensive with the powers 
of the Irish Parliament. Again, as in the case of a Colonial 
Governor, the Lord-Lieutenant, acting on the authority of the 
Imperial Executive, will have power either to veto a Bill passed 
by the Irish Parliament or to postpone assent. The Imperial 
Parliament will be able, as it can in the case of a Colonial 
Act, to nullify or amend such Act—to which we might add 
the words “if it dares, or if the Irish members will allow it.” 
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The Imperial Parliament will retain control of the collection 
of taxes, of land purchase, of Old Age Pensions, and of 
National Insurance, but the two latter will be transferred to 
the Irish Parliament on demand subject to a year’s notice. 
This sounds like a restriction. As a matter of fact, all it 
means is that the Imperial Parliament will uct as tax collector 
for the Irish Pariiament, will lend Ireland its credit in the 
matter of land purchase, and will find the money for Old Age 
Pensions and National Insurance. In these circumstances, 
and if one is asked whether the Irish Parliament will ever 
demand the right to pay for its Old Age Pensions and 
its National Insurance contributions, is it possible to do any- 
thing but adopt once more the music-hall formula, “ Yes, I 
don’t think!” ? The Post Office will be run entirely by the 
Irish Parliament, who will no doubt find the large amount of 
patronage involved very useful. The Royal Irish Constabulary 
is to remain under the Imperial Parliament for the first six 
years. 


We have dealt with the most important financial aspects 
of the Bill elsewhere, but must note here that the Irish 
Parliament will have power to impose new internal taxes and 
also to increase or reduce existing taxes, under certain limita- 
tions. In the matter of the excise duties it will have a com- 
pletely free hand. and will therefore be able to increase or cut 
down the whisky duties as it chooses. In the matter of 
customs duties (except beer and spirits), income-tax, death 
duties, it will not be able to increase these taxes by any amount 
which will produce a sum greater than 10 per cent. in their 
yield. As to the Post Office, Ireland will collect its own 
postal revenue and pay its own postal charges. The main 
provisions of Irish finance sound somewhat complicated in 
Mr. Asquith’s speech, but the plain facts are these: The 
British Government, having collected the whole of the taxes 
in both islands, will transfer from the Imperial Exchequer 
the sum (to be fixed by a joint British and Irish Board of 
Exchequer) which represents not the amount actually 
raised from Ireland, but the cost of all Irish services at the 
time of the passing of the Bill. As if this were not enough, 
an additional half-million a year is to be given to Ireland to 
begin with, but this sum is to be reduced by £50,000 a year 
till the sum of £200,000 a year is reached. The object of this 
extra grant is, we are told, “to pay for the initial expenses 
and provide a margin.” 


Trish services of all kinds now cost the Imperial Exchequer, 
roughly, eleven and a half millions a year, whereas the actual 
revenue obtained from Ireland only comes to, roughly, nine 
and a half millions a year. Therefore what will actually 
happen when we collect the Irish taxes and pay all the exist- 
ing purely Lrish charges will be that we shall have to hand 
over to Ireland two millions a year of money that has been 
raised from the pockets of the English and Scottish taxpayers. 
We grant Ireland, in fact, a dole or subsidy of two millions a 
year. We need not trouble our readers with certain serio-comie 
stipulations which set forth that if Ireland can pay her way 
for three successive years, then arrangements will be made for 
her to enjoy the privilege of paying her share of the Army and 
Navy, and jor her Parliament to have further powers of taxation. 
Has all sense of humour left Mr. Asquith when he can make 
such a suggestion as this? It might be reasonable to give 
Ireland a premium for managing her finances well. Instead, 
she is told that if she manages well she will be fined by having 
to pay her share of the Army and the Navy. Nothing is said, 
we note, about any contribution, however prospective and 
illusory, to the National Debt. Apparently the Liberal Party 
act upon a principle analogous to that involved in an old 
Radical gibe. “Orator” Hunt was fond of saying in his 
speeches: “Ah, gentlemen, it is the King’s Army and the 
King’s Navy, but it is the National Debt.” So now we are in 
effect told that “it may some day be the Imperial Army and 
the Imperial Navy, but it shall never be anything but the 
English Debt.” 


Before we leave the subject of finance we should like as 
Free Traders to point out tbat there is nothing to prevent, but 
a good deal to encourage, the Irish Parliament giving bounties 
which will have the same effect as protective tariffs. Say 
that the Dublin Parliament wishes to encourage the establish- 
ment of bicycle or motor-car factories in Ireland. Under the 
Bill what is to prevent her giving a bounty of £1 on every 


bicycle made in Ireland, or a bounty of £2 per h.p. in the case 
of every motor-car? Further, we can see nothing to prevent 
the Irish Parliament charging a special motor licence for any 
motor-car or bicycle of non-Irish manufacture running upon 
Irish roads. This is a crude example of a bounty, but we have 
no doubt that the ingenuity of the Irish Legislature will be 
able to provide plenty of better examples which will be 
perfectly legal. 


We have left to the last the provision that there are to be 
forty-two members for Ireland, or, roughly, one for every 
100,000 of the population. These are to sit in the Imperial 
Parliament at Westminster, with full power to vote upon all 
British domestic affairs and to choose the Executive Govern- 
ment which is to administer not only Imperial concerns, but 
the domestic concerns of England and Scotland. What may 
be expected to be the action of these Irish representatives is 
discussed by us elsewhere. We may also point out here that 
no doubt they will consider their prime work to be to complete 
the emancipation of Ireland. Whenever a Liberal Ministry 
is in a tight place Irish members will threaten to withdraw their 
support unless a Bill for amending tbe Home Rule Bill is 
promptly introduced and passed. To show that we are not exag- 
gerating in thinking that a demand for wider powers is certain 
to grow up, we may observe that the Daily News in its Friday’s 
issue in a leading article declares, in regard to some of 
Mr. Asquith’s feeble safeguards, that “the restrictions would 
seem to put the new Parliament im chains.” No doubt the 
Daily News hopes and believes that the chains will ultimately 
prove illusory, but if an English newspaper makes such a 
suggestion within a few hours of the introduction of the Bill, 
what will Ireland say about the chains when ouce the Bill is 
at work? Demands for amending legislation will be a stand- 
ing dish at Westminster. But this means that Parliament, 
instead of being freed from Irish legislation—the only induce- 
ment which Mr. Asquith could find to put before the English 
elector—will be quite as much as ever clogged and delayed 
thereby. 

We cannot find space to summarize the debate which fol- 
lowed Mr. Asquith’s speech, but must note that Mr. Redmond 
declared his Party would accept the Bill, which he character- 
ized as “a great measure.” It would be submitted toa 
National Convention, and he could without hesitation recom- 
mend the Convention to accept it. We shall see. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald welcomed the Bill as the beginning of devolution: 
“He was glad to think that the principles of the measure 
would be applied to England, Seotland, and Wales.” Mr, 
William O’Brien also blessed the Bill. 


The Unionist demonstration held at Balmoral, near Belfast, 
on Tuesday was great, not merely in numbers, but in the 
temper and purpose of the demonstrators. Contingents from 
all quarters of Ireland, including Cork, Kerry, and Clare, took 
part in the procession of 100,000 men, four miles in length, 
who marched past Mr. Bonar Law, as many more were 
gathered in the Balmoral ground and as many more, again, 
lined the route. The orderliness of the gathering is admitted 
by hostile critics, and it is noted that hardly a policeman 
was visible; but we have been assured by those who were 
present that no newspaper account has rendered justice to the 
impressiveness of the scene. The solemnity of the occasion 
was marked in a most impressive manner before the speeches 
began, the Primate of All Ireland offering up a special 
prayer, and after the Moderator-elect had read a passage 
of Scripture beginning with the words “O God, our 
Refuge and Strength,” the whole vast assemblage sang 
Watts’s hymn based on Psalm ex., ‘‘O God, eur Help in ages 
past.” 

At the recent Home Rule demonstration in Dublin, in 
spite of Mr. Redmond’s declaration of Nationalist goodwill to 
the Empire, the Union Jack was insulted and its presence 
apologized for. At Belfast the flag was in evidence through- 
out, and when the resolution was carried a great Union Jack 
on the signalling tower was unfurled, and the whole meeting, 
with heads uncovered, sang “ God Save the King.” Sir 
Edward Carson, who presided at the principal platform, 
invited all present to raise their hands and repeat after 
him, “ Never under any circumstances will we submit to 
Home Rule,” an appeal answered at once in a mighty and 
unanimous shout. 
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Mr. Bonar Law said that he came as leader of the 
Unionist Party in the House of Commons to assure Ulster 
that they regarded the cause of Ulster Unionists not as theirs 
alone, but as the cause of the Empire, and would do all 
they could to defeat a conspiracy as treacherous as had 
ever been formed against the life of a great nation. If they 
defeated Home Rule now, they defeated it for ever. As in 
1886 and 1893, Ulster held the keys of the position. The 
whole history of the modern world was the history of a move- 
ment towards closer union; we alone, the empire-builders of 
the world, were asked to reverse that movement and begin 
the process of disintegration. The return of a Unionist 
Government would mean a change in the fiscal system, and 
no part of the United Kingdom would benefit more from such 
a change than Ireland. Ireland, he continued, was not and 
never had been a nation—there were two peoples in Ireland— 
and Ulster made no claim except that it should not be deprived 
of its birthright. The Government by their Parliament Bill 
had sought to cut them off from the help of the British 
people, but help would come, and when the crisis was over 
men would say of Ulster in words not unlike those once used 
by Pitt, “ You have saved yourselves by your exertions, and 
you will save the Empire by your example.” We have dealt 
with the Ulster problem elsewhere, but must add here that 
Mr. Bonar Law’s speech was sincere and impressive in a high 
degree. A better use could not have been made of the soul- 
shaking words in which Pitt crystallized the achievement of 
his country. 





The difficulties of Count Khuen Hedervary, the Hungarian 
Prime Minister, are summarized ina telegram from the Vienna 
correspondent of the Times in Thursday’s issue. They are 
aggravated by the prospects of co-operation between the 
Kossuth and Justh groups; the chances of his pacifying 
the Opposition until the Two Years’ Service Bill is passed by 
a franchise reform scheme are prejudiced by his recent action 
in utilizing the idea of abdication for party purposes; while 
the suspension of the Croatian Constitution by converting the 
Ban into a dictator bas provoked threats of obstruction 
among the Croatian deputies in the Hungarian Chamber. 
Croatia’s brief respite from repression in 1905-)907 renders it 
unlikely that a reversion to the old strait-waistcoat tactics 
adopted by Count Khuen Hedervary himself will “again 
receive the compulsory servility of yore.” Indignation against 
the tyrannous methods of the new Bau-Di«tator, M. de Cuvaj, 
has spread through Dalmatia and Bosnia-Herzegovina, and a 
number of students from Agram have been invited by their Ser- 
vian colleagues to Belgrade, where they will be the guests of the 
municipality. We are left with the impression that Count 
Khuen Hedervary is deliberately forcing the pace, though the 
correspondent abstains from indicating what are the precise 
motives which actuate him in this provocative policy. Here, 
however, the “i’s” are dotted by “Scotus Viator” in our 
correspondence columns. 


Admiral von Tirpitz’s conduct of the German Navy cam- 
paign is vehemently attacked by Herr Konrad Haussmann, a 
South German lawyer, and member of the Reichstag, 
in the April number of the magazine Marz. From the 
extracts quoted in Monday’s Daily Mail we find that 
the German Minister of Marine is accused of having 
for many years conspired with the Navy League and 
the manufacturers of war materials to poison German public 
opinion by preaching the unavoidability of war with England. 
He is also charged with exploiting the national resentment 
against British intervention in the Morocco negotiations to 
force on the Naval Bill in spite of the opposition of the Chancellor 
and Herr Wermuth, the Secretary to the Treasury, who has 
since resigned, and it is further asserted that the money for 
the Press and Parliamentary agitation comes from the sup- 
pliers of war materials, who advertise freely in bellicose 
journals such as Ueberall. We have no means of estimating 
what authority is exerted by Marz or by Herr Haussmann, but 
the article has attracted wide attention in Germany, and 
the leading journals have so far paid it the significant tribute 
of silence. 


The elections in Turkey, so far as can be judged at the 
moment, are practically certain to result in a sweeping victory 
for the Committee of Union and Progress. According to a 
Reuter telegram in Monday’s Daily Telegraph, this result 





must, toa certain extent, be attributed to the terrorism and 
intimidation practised by the agents of the Committee in the 
provinces, where many of the Governors are its nominees, 
But the Constantinople correspondent of the Times specifies 
other causes which have tended to enhance its success. The 
unexpectedly prolonged and stubborn resistance of the 
Turco-Arab forces in Tripoli and Cyrenaica, coupled with 
the Fabian tactics of the Italians, have largely mitigated 
the discontent of Turkish Chauvinists. Apart from this, 
the failure of the Opposition to create any efficient organiza- 
tion for the elections has been an unexpected factor in 
the success of the Committee. The party of “ Union and 
Liberty ” have failed to formulate a unifying programme or to 
secure an inspiring leader, and there is no real cohesion among 
the non-Turks, ef whom the Opposition will be mainly com- 
posed. The Committee, it is now thought, will control seventy- 
five per cent. of the new Chamber, and the only practical 
question is whether the Moderates or Extremists will be in the 
ascendant during the coming session. 





The House of Commons reassembled on Wednesday, and 
spent the greater part of that day’s sitting in a discussion of 
the Army Bill. A number of amendments were moved by 
Radical and Labour members in connexion with the use of 
troops in industrial disputes. The most important of these 
was by Mr. Keir Hardie to the effect that the contract of 
service should include an option as to whether the recruit was 
willing to take duty in aid of the civil power in a trade dispute. 
In the course of his reply Sir Rufus Isaacs plainly stated 
the soldier's position. He had two duties, the civil and 
the military. He could be called upon, just as the ordinary 
citizen could be, to assist in the suppression of a riot 
or for the preservation of the peace. The civilian was bound 
so to act, and equally the soldier was bound so toact. The 
soldier had an additional advantage for the public protection 
in the fact that he wasa trained man. The root principle 
was that the soldier might be called upon for the preservation 
of peace either during or in anticipation of a riot. They could 
not separate his military from his civic duty; he became 
liable to do his duty both as a citizen and as a soldier. The 
amendment was defeated by 168 votes to 23. 


In spite of fears to the contrary, the National Conference 
of the Miners’ Federation last Saturday accepted the recom- 
mendation of the Executive in favour of a return to work. It 
was stated unofficially that this decision was carried on a 
“card” vote by 440,000 to 125,000. The result seems to have 
come as a surprise even to members of the Executive, which is 
not unnatural when it is remembered that in the ballot last 
week only 201,013 votes were given in favour of resuming work 
and 244,011 against. The delegates, however, were fortunately 
allowed a free hand at the Conference, and a large number of 
them were convinced by the Executive’s appeal. There can 
be little doubt that the argument which carried mest weight 
with them was that any attempt to continue the strike must 
have led inevitably to a break-up of the Federation. We may 
note in this connexion that on Friday week Mr. Vernon 
Hartshorn, who has been among the extremists throughout 
the dispute, issued a strong appeal to the men to maintain the 
solidarity of the Federation, “for it is the very existence of 
the organization which is now at stake.” 


The men on the whole have responded to the Conference's 
instruction without delay. At the beginning of the week 
there was some fear that the South Wales miners would 
remain out until the demands of the enginemen had been 
accepted by the owners, but on Wednesday night they decided 
to return to work without waiting for a settlement of the 
surface-men’s dispute. The only serious trouble has been in 
South Lancashire, where, in the district between Wigan and 
Manchester, some 20,000 men have obeyed the appeal of Mr. 
Greenall, the president of the county union, and refused to 
return to work. Some rioting took place on Wednesday in 
the neighbourhood of Wigan, and that night some 1,500 
troops were despatched there, but on Thursday the situation 
improved. Meanwhile, the price of coal is already falling, 
the railways are slowly increasing their train services, and a 
general revival of industry has begun all over the country, 








Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Feb. 8th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 78—Thursday week 78}. 
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‘TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


> 


THE HOME RULE BILL. 


° Bill to bribe the Nationalists of Ireland to accept a 

scheme of government which they do not want, 
and also to make provision by which they may in future 
extort from the Imperial Parliament the system which 
they do want.” If Acts of Parliament, in addition to their 
“long titles ” and their“ short titles,” had also “ true titles,” 
this is the “true title” which Mr. Asquith’s Home Rule 
Bill would bear. Those Irishmen who want to destroy the 
integrity of the United Kingdom wanteither absolute separa- 
tion or else Colonial Home Rule. Under either absolute 
separation or Colonial Home Rule, Ireland would, of course, 
like any other separate country or self-governing colony, 
be not only independent from the legislative point of view, 
but independent also from the point of view of finance. 
She would make her own laws and find her own money. 
But the present Liberal Government dare not propose 
Colonial Home Rule, for they have always represented 
Home Rule to the British electors as nothing but a scheme 
of glorified local government —something equivalent 
to the establishment of a large County Council. Also 
they are pledged, and Mr. Asquith renewed the 
pledge on Thursday night, to give to Scotland and Wales 
whatever they give to Ireland. Therefore their only way 
out of the difficulty, their only way of satisfying their 
Irish taskmasters without stultifying themselves before 
the English electors, was to bribe the Nationalists to accept, 
Jor the present at any rate, something a good deal short of 
Colonial Home Rule. The bribe is to consist of a large 
money subsidy, and, further, the new Irish Parliament 
and Executive are to be provided with an efficient 
lever by which they will be able to extort from the 
Imperial Parliament in future all that they require. Of 
the presentation to the Nationalists of this lever in 
addition to the heavy financial bribe or subsidy there can 
be no doubt. All political experience, whether in Lreland 
or in the rest of the world, shows that if anything in the 
shape of & Federal Constitution is set up, the political 
equilibrium is unstable. A tendency to change and 
development at once begins either in the direction 
of complete separation and independence or of closer 
union and incorporation. 

For example, after William of Orange had beaten 
James II. and his Irish forces at the Boyne, Ireland 
lived under a strictly subordinate Parliament. At 
first the tendency was further to restrict that sub- 
ordination. Then came a tendency in the opposite direc- 
tion, and the Irish at the end of the eighteenth century 
were able to extort an absolutely independent Parliament— 
i.e., Grattan’s Parliament. This tendency, if it had remained 
unchecked, would no doubt some day have resulted in what 
wesaw five vears ago in Norway—that is, in complete separa- 
tion. Owing to the rebellion and other causes, however, 
there came a reaction, and Grattan’s Parliament collapsed. 
The wisest statesmen in both countries then recognized 
that an incorporating union was the only possible scheme 
for regulating the political relations between the two 
islands. Now we are asked to execute a “lurch” in the 
other direction. If we do, we may be sure that, as we 
have said, things will not remain as they are, but will 
develop. Mr. Asquith has taken care that those who 
wish that they should develop towards separation shall be 
provided with a lever for accomplishing their purpose. 

Though the Irish people are to have complete control 
over their own domestic and Irish affairs, they are to send 
into the heart of our Parliament forty members who will 
have absolute power to vote on all English and Scottish 
questions, and, what is more, will have as much power as 
the members for London in choosing the Executive Govern- 
ment for this island. That is the lever. As the Imperial 
Parliament will not concern itself with Irish domestic 
affairs, these forty members will have no interest in the 
work of the House of Commons at Westminster except to 
extort from it what the majority of them will term, and no 
doubt will believe to be, improvements in the Irish Consti- 
tution. Their votes will be perpetually up for auction in 
order to secure the elimination of those clauses in the Home 
Rule Bill which the majority of the Irish people dis- 





like, and it is obvious after even only twelve hours’ criticism 
that the Bill is full of such clauses. The vote of the 
Irish delegation, or at any rate of the majority of it, will 
be given on terms, and those terms will be concessions to 
Ireland. The presence of the Irish representatives renderg 
the so-calied safeguards in the Bill nugatory. They are 
not worth the paper they are printed on. The Irish 
representatives are in fact “men in possession,” and 
they will see that their master’s interests are, as they 
would say, well protected. 

If the Bill is bad from the Constitutional point of view, 
it can only be described as mad from the financial. The 
realities of Mr. Asquith’s scheme are somewhat concealed 
by the method in which they are presented. If, however, 
we draw the veil of rhetoric aside, we find the following 
facts: Ireland will pay nothing towards the burden of 
the National Debt. All her payments will go to purely 
Irish expenses. Yet there is not the slightest reason why 
a man with £1,000, or £100, or £50 a year in Ireland 
should not pay as much towards that debt as the English- 
man or the Scotchman with the same income. Next the 
Irishman in the same categories will pay nothing to- 
wards the Army or the Navy, though he will share in the 
benefits given by those expensive but absolutely necessary 
forms of insurance. Finally, the Irishman will have pro- 
vided for him at our expense, and not at his own, Old Aga 
Pensions and that part of the National Insurance benefits 
which is derived from the State. He will also have police 
protection provided for him free. To put it in another way : 
In addition to Ireland paying nothing towards the National 
Debt, the Army, the Navy, or other purely Imperial 
services, such as the ambassadorial and consular services, 
Ireland will enjoy a subsidy or tribute from this 
country to the amount of two millions a year. At 
the same time this tribute will not secure us any 
rights in Ireland. While the British taxpayers were 
making exceptional sacrifices it might be reasonable for 
them to say that they must send a certain number of 
members into the Irish Parliament to see that their money 
was weil spent. 

Mr. Asquith’s Bill, however, with a topsy-turviness which 
would be comic if the matter were not so serious, does 
the exact opposite. We give a subsidy to Ireland, and 
Ireland sends delegates to our Parliament to see that our 
gift is paid im full or possibly increased — delegates 
with full power to interfere in the minutest details of our 
domestic concerns. The financial outlook for the English 
taxpayer would be bad enough even if things stopped 
here. But they do not. Worse remains behind. The Liberal 
Party last year pledged itself to set up local autonomy in 
Scotland and Wales on the same principles as in Ireland, 
and Mr. Asquith, as we have said, in effect renewed this 
pledge. But if Scotland and Wales are promised as good 
terms as Ireland in the matter of finance, they may be 
relied upon to call for its fulfilment. We must be prepared 
then for at least three millions more in the way of subsidy 
being demanded from England, and of course also for groups 
of members being sent from Scotland and Wales to watch 
and protect their rights in those subsidies. This promise of 
federalism is, indeed, from the English voter’s point of 
view, the most serious part of the Home Rule Dill. As 
long as there is a real incorporating union and we are in 
close political partnership with Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, it is reasonable enough that the poorer parts of the 
country should be helped by the richer, whether they are 
situated in Connaught or Wiltshire, Flint or Inverness- 
shire. The subsidising of an independent Dublin, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh by a financially responsible Corn- 
wall, Norfolk, and Suftolk—for that is what it comes to— 
is a very different proposition. 

When Liberal candidates in December 1910 talked about 
satisfying Ireland, the voters never for a moment realized that 
Mr. Asquith’s Bill was the kind of measure pointed to by such 
talk. That being so, it will be a political outrage and nothing 
eise if an attempt is made to pass this bill under the Veto 
Act, and so without a further appeal to the country. It is 
evident, however, that the Government intend this outrage. 
Happily there is little fear of their being able to carry out 
their intention. By-elections in the coming year may be 
relied upon to convince them that the country means to be 
consulted before English and Scotch money is used to 
bribe Ireland, and to her own hurt, as she is bribed in the 
Bill. 
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THE ULSTER PROBLEM. 


HAT are you going to do about it? That is the 
question in regard to Ulster which all Liberal 
politicians try to avoid. Nevertheless till they give an 
answer it must be pressed upon them in season and out of 
season, not only by their Unionist political opponents, but 
by all men who are not blinded by mere party catchwords, 
and who, whether Unionists or Liberals, really desire the 
welfare of the United Kingdom and peace and good govern- 
ment for Ireland. As the memorable gathering in Belfast 
on Tuesday last showed plainly, it is utterly useless for 
Liberals to try to get away from the Ulster problem by 
pretending that it does not exist. When Home Rule is 
considered as an abstract proposition people may pretend 
to ignore that problem; but the moment a Home 
Rule Bill is actually before the country and an effort is 
being made to dissolve the legislative Union the existence 
of the two Irelands becomes instantly and vehemently 
apparent. The essential truth is made manifest that 
an incorporating Union is the only just and the only 
practical way of regulating for the good of the whole 
Kingdom the relations between the two islands. But 
though this is our belief we do not want to prejudge the 
case. If the Liberals think they have a better way of 
regulating these relationships let them by all means pro- 
duce it. All we say is that in doing so they must 
not pretend that there is nu Ulster problem. Up till now 
their plan has been to refuse to recognize this problem 
and to say nothing about the Ulstermen’s absolute 
determination not te be driven out of the Union and 
forced under a Dublin Parliament. The Bill in grim 
silence forces them under such a Parliament. It takes 
no account whatever of the essential fact that though 
in the majority of Irish counties there is a strong local 
majority in favour of a Dublin Parliament, there are 
other counties in which there is quite as strong a majority 
in favour of the Union and against Home Rule in any 
shape or form. 

Why, we may well ask, have the Liberals for the 
most part been so mad as thus to shut their eyes to the 
Ulster problem? After all, they are very able and very 
experienced politicians, and they know very well that the 
people of Ulster are not bluffing or engaging in empty 
threats when they say they will not be placed under a 
Dublin Parliament. Again, they are fully aware that 
their refusal to make any concession to the Ulster 
case runs absolutely contrary to the principle upon which 
their scheme of Home Rule is based. Every Liberal 
writer or speaker declares that he is just as much 
in favour as any Unionist of maintaining the integrity 
of the United Kingdom. According to him all he is 
doing is to provide Irishmen with the form of local 
government which they desire. Why, he asks, should 
Irishmen have their purely local affairs regulated from 
London? Let them manage those affairs themselves and 
all will go well. In other words, he concedes to the local 
majority which demands it the right of determining the 
way in which its domestic affairs shall be managed. But 
if it is to be a question of the loca] majority deciding how 
their affairs are to be managed and what laws they are to 
live under, how is it possible to refuse the demand of the 
Ulstermen to remain under the Parliament at Westminster 
and not to be placed under the Parliament at Dublin? 
No one can pretend that in North-East Ulster the will of 
the local majority is not against Home Rule. Why then, 
even if the Liberals feel that they must grant the demands 
of the South of Ireland, do not they leave Ulster out of 
the Bill, or, at any rate, those counties of Ulster in which 
the local majority is opposed to Home Rule? The 
Cabinet could get rid of the Ulster problem by intro- 
ducing a clause into their Bill ailowing any county which 
8o desires to stand outside the Home Rule Bill. 

Under such an arrangement the Home Rule Bill 
would still be to us almost as objectionable as it 
is now, and we should have plenty of arguments 
for fighting it strenuously, both on grounds of principle 
and of expediency. For the Liberal, however, who believes 
in the sanctity of the local majority, the situation would 
be saved. He would not be violating his own principles, 
and he would get rid of that nightmare which haunts his 
dreams, the coercion of Ulster. Think for a moment what 
& nightmare this must be to the aunti-militarist Liberal 





who sincerely disbelieves in force, and thinks that the 
greatest of all evils is putting down an insurrection, 
However lighthearted may be his words about Ulster, 
he knows in his heart that Ulster is not bluffing, that 
Ulster will refuse to acknowledge a Dublin Parliament, 
and that he will then be called upon to use troops to 
compel the Ulster taxpayers to pay their taxes into the 
Dublin treasury, to obey the orders of the Dublin 
Executive, and to carry out the decrees of the Dublin 
courts of law. It will be utterly hateful to him to see 
orders given to British troops to fire upon Ulstermen, but 
he will either have to do this or to repeal the Home Rule 
Bill as soon as it is passed. And here we may say that no 
one must imagine that British soldiers will not obey the 
Executive in this matter. However much they may 
loathe the duty, both officers and men will carry out, as 
they ought, all orders which they receive from a properly 
constituted authority. We can quite understand that the 
nation will never forgive the Cabinet which gives the orders 
to shoot down the Ulstermen because they will not be 
driven out of the Union, but it will not only hold blameless 
the soldiers who have the tragic duty of carrying out such 
orders, but would censure them if they refused to carry 
them out. 

We come back, then, to asking once more, what is the 
solution of this mystery? Why do not the Liberals fit 
their Bill with a safety valve as regards Ulster and thus get 
rid of the appalling difficulties which must crowd upon 
them the moment the attempt is made to force Ulster 
under a Dublin Parliament? The answer, of course, is 
that the Liberals have been told by their Irish alhes that 
it is an essential condition of any Home Rule Bill which 
is to be paid as the price of their support that such Bill 
shall contain no concession or compromise in regard to 
Ulster. A Home Rule Bill which forces Belfast and the 
North-East Counties of Ulster under the Dublin Parlia- 
ment is the only coin in which the Nationalists will accept 
payment for their services. Therefore, since those services 
are essential to the Ministry, the Ministry is coerced into 
violating their principle of yielding to the will of the local 
majority. They are forced to say to Ulster :—“ A principle 
which is good enough for the South is too good for you.” 
No doubt we shall be told that we have put the matter very 
unfairly and that it is monstrous for us to suggest that the 
Home Rule Bill has only been taken up by the Govern- 
ment in order to keep themselves in office. Very well; so 
be it. Let us assume that this is a piece of party vitupera- 
tion, and that the Government and the Liberal Party are 
introducing the Home Rule Bill solely on its merits. 
In that case we must still press the question: Why is 
the will of the people of the South of Ireland to be 
respected and the will of the people of the North 
ignored? ‘The answer that will no doubt be given 
is that it is impossible to frame a Home Rule Bill which 
would be workable if Ulster were left out. In the first 
place the Irish people would not have it, and in the second 
place the financial proposals must utterly break down if 
the only prosperous part of Ireland were exempted and 
were to remain under the Parliament at Westminster. But 
surely this is not an argument for a Home Rule Bill, but 
rather an argument against it. 

Put fairly, it comes to this. If Home Rule cannot 
be granted without doing a gross injustice to the 
counties of North-East Ulster, then Home Rule had 
better be abandoned. The fact that Home Rule 
involves such injustice is a proof that it is not a 
sound solution of the Irish problem. Perhaps an effort 
will be made to turn this argument round and to ask 
why the people of the North should be allowed to 
override the claim of the people of the South of Ireland 
to self-government. The practical answer is: Never alter 
the status quo if you cannot do so without committing an 
injustice. In order to doa great right never do a great or 
even a little wrong. But this, indeed, is only another 
facet of the essential truth that the legislative and 
executive Union of the two islands must be maintained, 
because experience shows that such incorporating Union is 
the best way, nay, the only just and practicable way, of 
governing Ireland. Every other attempt to govern 
Ireland has proved a complete failure. The Union may 
not be perfect, but at any rate it has had much better 
results than either the complete legislative independence 
of Grattan’s Parliament or the limited independence 
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of previous Irish Parliaments. Remember, we have tried 
every variety of subordinate Parliament. The Union 
came into existence not out of any inherent wickedness 
in Pitt, but because every other fourm of governing Ireland 
had been exhausted—because, in fact, it was inevitable. 
In a word, if we probe the Ulster problem to the bottom 
we find that it brings us to the essential argument for the 
Union. The incorporating Union is the institution which 
divides Ireland least, which does least injustice, and which 
is the best security of good government for her people. 
The Union is necessary because there are two [relands, not 
one. Unless, then, anarchy is to result the people of England 
and Scotland must hold the balance and prevent e:vil war. 
The dissolution of the Union caused by the Home Rule 
Bill would prove an actual provocation to such civil war. 

Before we leave the Ulster problem we will once more 

ut on record in these pages the question which was put 
“ Abraham Lincoln with such admirable force in the 
early days of his presidency. Here is the question :— 

“I speak of that assumed primary right of a State to rule all 

which is less than itself, and ruin all which is larger than itself. 
If a State and a County in a given case should be equal in extent 
of territory, and equal in number of inhabitants, in what, as a 
matter of principle, is the State better than the County? Would 
an exchange of names be an exchange of rights upon principle? 
On what rightful principle may a State, being not more than one- 
fiftieth part of the nation in soi: and population, break up the nation, 
and then coerce a proportionately larger subdivision of itself in the 
most arbitrary way? What mysterious right to play tyrant is con- 
ferred on a district of a country by merely calling it a Slate? 
Fellow-citizens, | am not asserting anything; I am merely asking 
questions for you to consider.” 
Let those Liberals who are wroth with Ulster and for the 
moment are mad enough to think that they have a moral 
right to coerce Ulster if necessary with fire and sword 
ponder well these words of the greatest stateswan and the 
noblest man that the English-speaking race produced since 
Cromwell. Let Liberals remember also Cromwell’s words 
in regard to alterations in the fundamental Constitution 
like those involved in Home Rule :— 

“ And, if so, what do you think the consequence of that would 
be? Would it not be confusion? Would it not be utter con- 
fusion? Would it not make England like Switzerland—one 
county against another as one canton of the Swiss is against 
another? And if so, what would that produce but an absolute 
desolation—an absolute desolation to the nation ?” 


Assuredly if Home Rule passes, and Home Rule founded 


on a gross injury to the men of the North, it must pro- 
duce “‘ an absolute desolation to the nation.” 





“THEY” IN TURKEY. 

ogee to any diplomatist, journalist, or business man 

conversant with affairs at Constantinople, and you 
will notice that he is perpetually using the word “ they ” 
in regard to the politics of Turkey. He speculates what 
“they ” will do in certain circumstances ; what “ their” 
real policy is; what “they ” mean to do about this or that 
question in the future; what is “ their” attitude towards 
Foreign Powers or towards the Christians or the Arabs 
within the Turkish Empire. This “they” is no synonym 
for the Turkish Government. It is put for something out- 
side, and apart from, the Government. “They” is not 
even the Committee of Union and Progress, though it 
may sometimes stand for that strange body. It is 
rather the power behind the Committee. Just as in 
the old religion where the Fates stood behind the gods, 
behind the Fates stood something unnamed and 
unknowable, so “they” stand behind the Committee 
which stands belind the Ministry and the Grand 
Vizier. If, however, the inquirer attempts to go deeper, 
and asks even the very best informed of Turkish political 
experts who “they” really are, the expert will frankly 
confess that he knows no more than the man in the street. 
He is “up against” a brick wall. All that he does know 
is what the true “they” are not. The men who say the 
ultimate word are not the visible heads of the Committee 
or the visible leaders of the Young Turks. The persons 
whose names are in the newspapers as representing the 
Committee, such as Enver Bey, for example, and the Com- 
mittee men in the present Cabinet, are no doubt persons of 
great importance and influence, Turkish patriots and men 
of intelligence and high character, but they are not “ they.” 
The visible men are the instruments, using the word not in 
a bad sense but ina good sense, of those who control the 





Committee; but they are only instruments, and very 
possibly have no more certainty as to who “ they ” really 
are than have the diplomats or the special correspondents. 

A situation so strange, so melodramatic, so remote from 
ordinary political experience, might no doubt be expected 
to exist during a revolution. ‘Therefore the rule of the 
secret “they ” did not seem so extraordinary or impossible 
when Abdul Hamid was first overthrown. Soon, however, 
men—ourselves among the number—began to predict that 
the controllers of the Committee of Union and Progress 
would have to come into the open or else lose their power, 
The government of an Empire, it was said, and apparently 
with good reason, could not be run for long on the lines of 
the Freemasons or the Carbonari. The secret must get 
out either through slackness bred of success, or else 
through the very natural and human desire of the wielders 
of power to enjoy the sweets of power—sweets which can 
only be enjoyed in public. Again, it was felt that the 
undoubtedly arbitrary, if nut even tyrannical, use uf power 
by “they” would not be tolerated for long. It looked, 
indeed, a year ago as if “they” and their instrument, the 
Committee, had reached the end of their tether. Those, how- 
ever, who argued in this way have been proved completely 
wrong. The Committee of Unmon and Progress, and the 
unnamed and unnamable persons who cuntrol it, have re- 
gained all their old power. The general elections which are 
now over have resulted in their absolute victory, and the 
Turkish Parliament, and so the Turkish Government, is 
now not merely controlled by the controllers of the Com- 
mittee, but has become the Committee’s obedient helper 
and server. There is no longer any conflict of powers. Thus 
“they,” whoever they are, may now be said to be the un- 
disputed rulers of Turkey. It is a surprising, we had 
almost said an unparalleled, event. In the seventeenth 
century the Society of Jesus was said, and probably truly, 
to hold control over Governments, but this government by 
a secret body affords no analogy. Though the Jesuits 
exercised their power in secret and without holding oflice, 
they were in many ways a perfectly well-known organiza- 
tion. Their chiefs in the last resort were ascertainable 
and namable, and in outline at any rate their ‘“ Constitu- 
tions” were known. Men who were opposed to them knew 
that they were fighting the Jesuits. Those who are 
opposed to the real rulers of Turkey have no such know- 
ledge of the men with whom they are struggling. They 
only know that they are not fighting shadows, or if they 
are that the shadows can strike with terrible force when 
they choose. 

It may seem strangejthat we should attempt to say any- 
thing in regard to “they ” when the experts admit them- 
selves to be so absolutely baffled. Probably, however, 
when the secret comes to be known by our grandchildren, 
as assuredly it will—every political secret is ultimately 
made known—it will be found that “they” are a small 
group within the Committee of Union and Progress which 
manages to conceal its identity and yet manifest its power 
through the fact that, though its policy remains the same, 
its personnel is constantly changing, though, of course, only 
changing within a certain limited circle. By this means 
it is not exposed to those personal hatreds and jealousies 
which usually bring Juntas to the ground. If it is known 
that A, B, C, D, and E form a committee of five, and that 
in it is C, who has most influence and always presides, 
the power of the committee soon becomes personal and 
subject to the disabilities of personality. If, how- 
ever, the five are sometimes A, B, C, D, and E 
and sometimes A, B, T, U, V or C, D, O, P, Q, and the 
grouping depends, not upon personal choice, but upon 
the operation of a mechanical rule under which no man 
ever sorves for more thana month at a time, and serves in 
strict rotation, the emergence of a personality may for a 
time be avoided. The difficulty, of course, is continuity ; 
but this could be obtained by one member of the inner 
circle retiring every week anda new man being chosen by 
lot or by similar means to take his place. Further, to 
mask the inner circle more effectively, it might be ordained 
that every member should be sworn to a self-denying 
ordinance, i.e., made incapable of holding office. The men 
who held office or beeame known in any way to the public 
would be ipso facto debarred from joining the inner 
circle. Again, the inner circle might be limited to young, 
and so apparently obscure, men—men who had never come 
before the nation. 
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We do not, of course, suggest for a moment that this or 
anything like it is the actual organization which furnishes 
the power behind the Committee and is “they.” We 
merely sketched it as an example of how a scheme might 
be constructed which would produce the results which we 
are witnessing. And here we may point out that it is only 
among races with exceptional qualities or which have been 
developed in special cireumstances that such a scheme 
could hold good. Probably no Westerners could accom- 
plish it except under that tremendous pressure of actual 
revolution which gives all political conspiracies coherence. 
The Turks, and perhaps, indeed, all Mohammedan peoples, 
receive a training in secrecy which can never belong to the 
men of the West. In a community where one-half of a man's 
life, that is, his family life, always contains an element of 
secrecy,and where sooften there is an invisible force at work, 
an organization seems possible or even natural which to the 
Westerner sounds a piece of fantastic absurdity. Again, 
the old autocracy of the Sultan doubtless accustomed men to 
obey, unchallenged, orders of which no one knew the exact 
origin. Orders came from the Palace and were obeyed im- 
plicitly because men knew that punishment followed dis- 
obedience ; but no one quite knew whose was the hand that 
pulled the strings that set the Palace in motion. Men said 
“Yildiz” where they now say “they,” but they did not 
necessarily mean the Sultan. Thus to obey the unknown 
and unknowable, the unnamed and unnamable, does not 
daunt, disgust, and “upset” a Turk as it would an 
Englishman. In any case the fact is there. The Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress have won, and the Committee 
of Union and Progress are controlled by something to which 
we Gan get no nearer in the way of description than the 
pronoun “they.” “They” are now confirmed in power. 

Vhat they will do with it remains to be seen. 





WHY NOT EXPERIMENT IN SYNDICALISM? 


LTHOUGH the Syndicalist movement is not yet 
A fully understood by the general public, nor per- 
haps even by its supporters, this, at any rate, is clear 
about it, that the essential aim of the Syndicalists is to 
place the workers im each particular industry in control 
of that industry. It is in this respect that Syndicalism 
differs from Socialism. The aim of the Socialists is to 
make the State the one great landlord and capitalist; the 
aim of the Syndicalists is to have a number of separate 
industrial groups each governing and controlling its own 
industry. How the working of these groups is to be 
harmonized the Syndicalists do not appear yet to have 
sufficiently considered, and in that respect they are 
behind the Socialists, for the latter have, at any rate, 
some sort of scheme for the collective control and 
harmonizing of all the industries of the country. 
It may indeed fairly be said that Syndicalism is a 
form of grouped individualism, whereas Socialism might be 
described as national communism. We need not, however, 
try to elaborate these differences, for both Socialism and 
Syndicalism are in a state of flux, and the supporters of 
the rival groups may quite conceivably find themselves 
changing places when they begin to work out their 
respective theories. 

he point which we wish to press is that the Syndicalist 
has this advantage, that he can under certain conditions 
at once give effect to his theory. No social revolution is 
needed, no prolonged struggle with the existing order of 
society. All that is necessary is for the workmen employed 
in a particular industry to accumulate, or beg, or borrow 
the capital necessary for carrying on the industry. 
Admittedly in most cases this would not be easy, and in 
many cases impossible, but there are cases where it is 
possible. The trade unions themselves possess very large 
accumulated funds. If the unions believe in the Syndical- 
ist doctrine they ought to be willing to put their faith to 
the test by buying up or leasing a coal mine or some 
factory or workshop and placing the workers in 
control of it. As the unions have liberty to invest 
their money as they choose, they would presumably be 
within their legal rights in making an _ investment 
of this character. They have, we may add, frequentl 
been challenged to do so, and hitherto have always 
refused to take the risk. It would be unfair, however, 
to treat that refusal as a complete answer to the 
Syndicalist theory, for the membership of a trade union is 








spread over a wide area, and it would obviously be impos- 
sible for all the members to have a direct interest in the 
particular concern which was first bought up, and there- 
fore the majority might excusably say that they were not 
going to make an experiment with the funds of the whole 
society for the benelit of a limited number of members. 

That is a reasonable answer, and therefore if the experi- 
ment is to be made we have to consider how the workpeople 
in a particular concern can themselves get control ot a 
sufficient amount of capital. The individual savings of the 
workpeople would probably in no case suffice to raise the 
necessary amount of capital, and as the savings differ very 
greatly in amount, one man, perhaps, having only £5 in 
the bank and another £500, it would be extremely difficult 
to persuade them all to agree to share equally. The 
individual instincts of the human being still survive 
even among workpeople who have embraced Syndicalist 
theories. 

Another conceivable plan is for the workpeople to agree 
to make a weekly levy upon one another until a sufficient 
amount of capital has been raised. The objections to this 
scheme are, first, that it would take a great many years, 
and, secondly, that in the interval, while waiting for the 
capital to accumulate, a good many of the workpeople 
would have died or obtained employment elsewhere. We 
do not, of course, overlook the fact that if any substantial 
sum were raised more money could be borrowed in the 
ordinary course of business on the security of the build- 
ings and plant, but even so the process of accumulation 
would be so painfully slow that no immediate lesson could 
be learnt from the experiment. 

In view of these difficulties we are driven back upon the 
possibility of money being raised by a frank appeal to 
wealthy men. There are in this country happily a great 
many men so wealthy that they can aflord to lose several 
thousand pounds without turning a hair, and so public- 
spirited that they are willing to incur this risk, not in the 
hope of personal profit, but for the sake of carrying out a 
public experiment. We venture to suggest that an appeal 
should be made to the wealthy members of the Liberal 
party, of whom there is no lack, to give Syndicalism 
a chance of showing what it can do. In making that 
suggestion we are perfectly aware that it is not a new one. 
Ever since the days of Robert Owen rich men and poor 
men have been engaged in making experiments in co-opera- 
tion on Syndicalist lines. ‘The results have not been 
encouraging. Schemes have been started with plenty of 
enthusiasm, and in some cases with almost boundless 
capital. They have gone on smoothly for a year, or 
perhaps two, or perhaps three, and then the crash 
has come. Nevertheless, in view of the constant re- 
crudescence of the co-operative idea, which is the basis of 
Syndicalism, we believe that it is necessary to make 
constaut new experiments. It may be that the results 
of the new experiment will be the same as the results of 
the old ones; in that case the world will have had an 
additional proof that the Syndicalist theory, though 
excellent on paper, will not work in practice. If, on the 
other hand, the scheme does prosper, then we shall have 
succeeded in establishing a form of industry which will 
have the immense advantage of reconciling the apparent 
as well as the real interests of labour and capital. At 
present though the real interests, at any rate up to a 
certain point, are identical, the apparent interests are 
entirely divergent. The workman always believes that he 
is robbed by his employer, and a good many employers, 
we fear, are constantly under the impression that the best 
way of adding to their profits is by reducing the wages of 
their employees. Hence arises a perpetual friction, and 
probably the only way of getting rid of this friction is 
by the establishment of some system where the work- 
people themselves are the owners of the capital and the 
directors of the industry. 

In saying this we do not overlook the fact that in some 
cases the friction between employer and employed has been 
very greatly reduced, if not indeed entirely removed, by 
the establishment of profit-sharing. But these cases are 
few, and though they represent a very great improvement 
on what may be called the pure capitalist form of industry 
they do not completely satisfy the Syndicalist ideal. They 
are, as a matter of fact, regarded with great suspicion by 
the trade unions as being merely a capitalist device for 
getting more labour out of the manual worker with less 
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pay. That this is an untrue view docs not affect our 
present argument. What we are now arguing for is the 
making of some experiment on pure Syndicalist lines, and, 
unfortunately, we see no way of doing this except by an 
appeal to the generosity of wealthy aud public-spirited 
men. 

Our own belief is that the experiment would fail, not so 
much because the workpeople would be incapable of 
organizing the industry as because they could not, so far 
as can be foreseen, organize the sale of their products. This 
is where co-operative production differs fundamentally 
from co-vperative distribution as represented by the 
ordinary co-operative store. In a co-operative store the 
work people who own the store are selling te themselves ; 
in a co-vperative industry they have to discover how to sell 
ata profit to other people; and, as every business man 
knows, that is the real crux of successful business. It may 
be that in the future the working classes will throw up a 
sufficient number of men competent to deal with the com- 
mercial side of business; but for the present that side is 
bevond their ken, and, unfortunately, it is so far beyond 
their normal experience that they do not even realize its 
importance. Some of the Syndicalists might perbaps 
answer that they could get over the difficulty by selling to 
their own comrades in other industries through co-opera- 
tive stores. The answer is that under present condi- 
tions they would have to sell in competition with privately 
organized firms, and in many cases would certainly be 
beaten in that competition. Moreover the managers of 
co-operative stores bave hitherto shown not the slightest 
desire to encourage Syndiealist theories. On the contrary, 
wherever the stores have organized manufacture tor their 
own wants, as in the biscuit factory belonging to the 
Co-operative Wholesale, the organization is on capitalist 
lines, and not on co-operative lines. All these facts tend 
to show how diificult it will be to obtain a successful 
Syndicalist experiment ; but at the same time, if the 
Syndicalists really believe in their own theories, they ought 
to do their best to make the experiment. 

From many points of view a mine would be the best 
business in which to try an experiment, for a mine could 
be leased, and therefore the amount of capital to be found 
would not be so great. It could be taken over as a going 
concern provided the group of Liberal millionaires of our 
thought would guarantee the payment of so mucha year by 
the company to be formed out of the whole body of 
employees. Everything from the shaft to the machinery 
would be taken on a seven years’ lease and paid for by 
weekly or monthly payments. ‘T'wenty wealthy Liberals 
willing to guarantee £1,000 a year each for seven years 
ought to make the undertaking possible. In all probability 
they would not be asked to pay up more than half the 
guarantee, even if the experiment failed. If it was evi- 
dently not gong to prové a success it could be stopped 
before any very great losses had been incurred. 





BRITAIN AND THE WEST COAST OF 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
N* year the Panama Canal will be opened, and the 
west coast of America will be placed some 7,000 miles 
nearer to the ports of Great Britain. It will be a tremendous 
One cannot think of anything with 





geographical revolution. 
which justly to compare it. For the obvious comparison with 
the opening of a new door to the East by means of the Saez 
Canal is not satisfying. When ships went to India round 
the Cape of Good Hope they commonly had the consolation 
of engaging in the Cape trade on the way; nor was the 
navigation of that route so perilous as that of the bleak 
and mountainous seas which rage round the Horn. 
Again, the Suez Canal did not bring nearer to Great 
Britain such vast littorals as will be opened up by the 
Panama Canal. The British ship that passes through 
the Panama Canal can be almost instantaneously in touch 
with the trade of the Pucific coast of South America and very 
quickly in touch with that of the Pacific coast of North 
America. It is astonishing to think that this trade will be 
open to ships immediately after they have left the Caribbean 
Sea. Surely it was with no more than his asual dramatic 
sense that the Germain Emperor seized on the advent of this 
wonderful new era to offer to the American engineer of the 
Canal some reflections on the desirability of keeping in safe 





custody such an important key as the Americans have forged 
for themselves. It is true that the Emperor has denied that 
he hinted at dangers threatening the Canal from the 
great naval Power which possesses certain islands in the 
Caribbean, but we may still suppose that in his conversation 
with the engineer he did full justice to the incalculable 
significance of the Canal. 

The republics of South America have grown richer and 
more important at a faster rate in the last fifteen years than 
in all the generations that went before. Yet the wealth 
of the republics on the west coast is still comparatively 
undeveloped. In almost every case their credit is much 
greater than formerly, chiefly because international disputes 
have yielded to what seems to be an established peace. Who 
can doubt that the development of the Pacitic coast of South 
America will proceed with a rush when the Panama Canal 
has been opened? At present one-third of the trade 
of Chile, Peru, Bolivia, Colombia, and Ecuador is in 
the hands of Great Britain. That proportion we hope 
will be increased in spite of the strong competition that 
will come from the United States, Japan, and Germany. If 
Great Britain succeeds it will be the peaceful triumph of 
organization in our mercantile marine, of durable manu. 
factures, and of personal character and enterprise among 
British traders. There can be no sort of political aggression 
or territorial acquisition, All that is out of the question, 
South America is a forbidden land for those purposes—for- 
bidden by the Monroe doctrine, to which we heartily subscribe, 
That being so we cannot be accused of sinister designs if we 
should attempt to let some moral and social enterprise keep 
abreast of our commerce. 

Such a scheme as satisfies our meaning has lately 
been laid before Englishmen by the Bishop of the 
Falkland Islands, whose diocese com rises all the republics 
of the west coast of South America-—Chile, Peru, Bolivia, 
Colombia, and Ecuador. We do not urge the advantages of 
social and educational work by Anglican Christians in these 
republics as aw remunerative investment of energy and money 
from a commercial point of view, though an excellent argu- 
ment to that effect can be, and has been, made out. We look 
at it from another angle. We British are at present the 
chief traders on the western and we hope to 
remain in tbat pesition. It is suid that we are respected 
as men who muy be trusted; but those who have great 
opportunities and in whom trust is reposed clearly 
have greater responsibilities than any one else. Many 
British traders are settled permanently in Chile and Peru; 
many more will undoubtedly go there in the next few years, 
and the contact of Great Britain with these countries will 
become yearly more intimate. The imayination shrinks from 
the thought of expanding nations in whose destinies we have 
any part or lot feeling their way forwards to wealth and 
station in the world with nothing better than an equipment 
of materialism. So far as British settlers, and British mer- 
chants at home whotouch these lands with the long fingers of 
the mercantile marine, can ensure it, the commercial life of the 
new era ought to grow up with de-ent ideals clearly conceived 
and deliberately planted. What Bishop Blair proposes is that 
the Anglican Church should do this work. He is called the 
Bishop of the Falkland Islands because those islands to the 
north-east of Cape Horn are the nearest British possessions. 
But his influence is permitted to embrace, as we have said, all 
the republics of the west coast. We believe that every one of 
the western republics forbids, by its Constitution, the public 
practice of any form of Christianity bat Romana Catholicism. 
But apparently the existence of Anglican communities is 
tacitly allowed. Certainly there are Anglican churches at Lima 
and Cuzco in Peru. We have read that the Roman Catholic 
clergy in Peru sometimes make demonstrations against 
Protestants, but we cannot think that any serious trouble is 
anticipated generally in the republics, as some of them have 
promised that if the Bishop founds schools in which an 
undenominational Protestantism is to be taught they will 
help these schools with subsidies. The Bishop proposes to 
build churches as well as schools and to estabiish a medical 
organization. Chaplains will be stationed at definite points, 
and nursing-homes will save hundreds of men who now have 
but the smallest chance of recovery when they are overtaken 
by typhoid on the Pampa or in the Cerro. 

The existence of schools run on British lines would prevent 
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the separation of many parents and children, for now British 
traders have to send their children home or to the United 
States for education. In spite of the immense size of the 
diocese—it is forty times larger than Great Britain—it will be 
seen that it is not unmanageable when it is remembered that 
large tracts are mountainous, barren, and unpopulated. 
In North and Central Chile there are no _ harbours 
worth mentioning, and the work would go forward, at first at 
all events, near the great ports in the south. The town popu- 
lation of Chile is distributed in numerous small centres, but 
there can be no reason why boys should not travel consider- 
able distances by train to good boarding-schools. If they 
had to travel from one end of Chile to the other the journey 
would not be comparable with being forced to go out of the 
country altogether. Bolivia, Colombia, and Ecuador have 
but small white populations, and hitherto there has been 
practically no direct immigration into these countries from 
the United States or Europe. The whole scheme, therefore, is 
not so vast as it seems. Certainly here is an opportunity 
which, if it is to be seized at all, must be seized soon. We 
see no reason why the educational and medical work should 
not permeate and break down the exclusive Spanish tradition 
which cherishes narrow and exclusive oligarchies. While the 
small and inelastic governing classes theoretically accord 
free education and liberty to all, they consent in practice 
to a widespread illiteracy and keep the unhappy peons under 
conditions of labour not far removed from servitude. 





A CHINESE GIRL. 

HINAMEN have always made a great impression upon 
the English imagination. To our eyes, no doubt, they 
are comically wanting in individuality; a fact which does not, 
however, detract from the significance of any one of them, each 
sceming in his own person to represent millions. There are, 
we suppose, as many women in China as men, but with the 
exception of an occasional queen the average person in 
England never thinks about them at all. We know, of 
course, that they are there, and we know, when we come to 

think about it, that the best of them have their feet tied up. 

Any one who would like to see a light thrown upon the life 
of the ordinary Chinese woman should read “The Life of a 
Girl in China,” by Miss Li Yieni Tsao, M.D., and “A 
Wedding in South China,” by Miss Ying-Mei Chun. These 
Chinese ladies have each contributed an essay to a volume 
published by the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science at Philadelphia entitled “China Social and 
Economical.” 

The bringing-up of girls in China is far less irrational than 
we are apt ignorantly to imagine. Indeed, there is little to 
shock the sensibilities of Western readers if we leave out 
“the wicked and senseless custom of foot-binding. In 
general the baby girl receives the same tender care as a boy 
would,” and “up to the age of five or six participates equally 
in the privileges of her brother excepting those that would tend 
to make her a tom-boy.” Then comes the artificial deforming 
of her feet—the mark of true gentility. Strangely enough, the 
custom is kept up by the women—without them it would have 
been obsolete years ago, ‘The duty of administering this un- 
natural torture devolves upon the mothers,” who go about 
their task “ doggedly” if with “ bitter tears.” Often quarrels 
between husband and wife occur in connexion with this con- 
vention. “Fond fathers have interceded in vain against this 
invulnerable custom, which has served time and again as a 
cause for an unquiet house.” Physical education is henceforth 
out of the question. “ But im the middle and upper classes 
girls generally go to school till the age of adolescence.” “ They 
come away with a general knowledge of reading, writing 
letters, and some ciphering.” There is practically no religious 
teaching—morals are imparted by means of fables. After 
leaving school, and before they are married, they give their 
time to cookery, sewing, and embroidery. 

The social enjoyments of the Chinese girl sound pleasant in 
Western ears. Miss Tsao apologizes for the fact that these 
enjoyments usually involve some dressing up; but surely no 
young girl in the West despises fine clothes. These oppor- 
tunities for display of natural vanity “ would be attending a 
fair, a theatrical performance, a sewing circle, a birthday, or 
a wedding. Short trips are sometimes made to gardens 
during the flowering season, to a temple for worship, or 





to witness a religious procession.” How strangely early 
Victorian it sounds! 

Marriages are, of course, arranged by the parents. 
Miss Tsao begs her American readers not to be shocked 
by this fact. Girls—and indeed boys—marry so early— 
often at sixteen and eighteen—that they would certainly 
have less prospect of happiness in choosing for them- 
selves than in accepting the choice of their parents. 
Miss Tsao’s intention is always serious, but her English is 
colloquial, and the effect she produces is often comic. “ As 
parents would reasonably select a party of the same station 
of life and pay some attention to personal appearance and 
temperament, the youthful parties could be reasonably 
expected to give a blushing consent. The chief reasons why 
they do not protest and show so much insubordination 
as a Western youth would are, first, because they are 
young, and second, because they never had any one of their 
own choice in view. It is not Romeo and Juliet, but the 
story of the Tempest universalized. Both the boy and 
girl accept the other as the first love: as soon as they are 
united, each is willing to go half-way to meet the wishes 
of the other. In addition to this the difficulty to obtain a 
divorce further increases the mutual desire to live peaceably 
together.” Here is the conclusion of the whole matter in the 
eyes of our instructress :— 

“To sum up briefly, we cannot say exactly that the children 
have no voice in the engagement, but as a fact they have nothing 
to say, being young and having no one else in view; neither can 
we say that marriage is not sacred, for only the first wife enjoys 
the full privileges of a wedding ceremony and this binding tie ia 
very difficult to annul; nor can we say there is no love, although 
no party ever openly admits it. Even foreign critics say that love 
does exist only in a manner that is to be taken for granted.” 

A Chinese wedding is an elaborate affair. The various 
ceremonials last for days. First comes “ The Passing of the 
big Parade.” Twenty or thirty gaily dressed men arrive at 
the bride’s house with presents from the bridegroom, all 
displayed upon trays, and chiefly consisting of eatables. As 
soon as the procession appears the bride is told that she must 
leave her parents’ house, and custom obliges her to run away 
to her room, and there wail and refuse admittance to her 
family, thus signifying her grief at leaving her father and 
mother. 

The mother meanwhile packs her trunks, which are 
decorated and carried in another procession to her future 
home. On the third day, which is the wedding day, comes a 
third procession, “ composed of lanterns, bands, flags, clowns, 
and a gilded sedan chair.” The mother forces, or pretends to 
force, the daughter's door, dresses her in her wedding gown— 
which is of red—and, amidst the lamentations of her family, 
she sets off, to arrive at her journey’s end at a house entirely 
given up to rejoicing. Here the bridegroom meets her, 
knocking at the door of her sedan chair with his fan. What 
a charming picture! How decorative is life in China, if one 
may be allowed such an expression! Together they 
kneel before the ancestral tablets and household gods 
and pay their honours to aged relatives. Then the bride- 
groom lifts her veil. She is dressed in a still more 
beautiful dress, “ bows before the guests, and serves them with 
tea. Each guest, in return for this kind favour, hands her 
overa gift in money.” Such is her home-coming and such 
the reasonable form taken by wedding presents in China. 

Miss Ying-Mei Chun breaks off her narrative at the end of 
the festivities. We must return to Miss Li Yieni Tsaoif we want 
to learn about the early married life of a Chinese matron. “ If 
the girl knows her duties as daughter-in-law, and fully recog- 
nizes, as most girls do, that she is merely on a par with 
her junior husband in her father’s home, then things can pro- 
ceed smoothly.” Every action of the young couple is 
performed under orders, for, as a rale, the husband lives 
entirely upon an allowance. “This paternalistic and some- 
times galling supervision is only reduced when the son 
becomes a self-supporting man or when the bride becomes 
mother to a son. It is motherhood, not wifehood, that increases 
the privileges of independence in China. Wives are given to 
sons by parents that they may have an additional junior 
to serve them.” Truly the condition of a young married 
woman in China seems unenviable. On the other hand, we 
must remember that their time comes. Here youth is in- 
dulged because we feel that the young have a right to be 
happy. In China age is indulged because it has in Chinese 
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eyes a right to consolation. We cannot have it both ways. 
Yet it seems more reasonable to ensure the outward cir- 
eumstance of happiness to our children, who may never grow 
old, rather than to speculate with so uncertain a stock. 





OTTERS WILD AND TAME. 

NOT very happy record has been added to the annals 
of Chelsea. It seems that early in the morning of 
March 26th a milkman on his rounds discovered an otter in 
the garden of one of the houses in Cheyne Walk. He decided 
to try to catch it, and, as his efforts attracted the notice of 
passers-by and a policeman, there was soon a large crowd 
engaged in the “hunt.” The servants from the house joined 
in the chase, and in doing so, apparently, left a side door 
open, through which the otter bolted. It hid under a piece of 
furniture, and when the furniture was moved ran back into 
the road again, when a workman managed to catch hold of it: 
the otter, however, was so inconsiderate as to bite him twice, 
and he let go. It tried several times to get back into the river, 
but each time the crowd headed it back, and the end of the 
senseless and cruel business was that a butler brought a gun 
and shot it. Pussibly those who joined in the “ hunt” 
may have asked themselves since what were the reasons 
—if they can be supposed to have had any—which 
prompted them to harry and kill this unfortunate creature. 
Its appearance in Chelsea may possibly be accounted for by 
the floods, which would have rendered its usual haunts un- 
recognizable, or which may have carried it down stream till 
it could find a possible landing-place. In any case, it is 
reported to have been merely “searching for food” in what 
must have seemed to it very puzzling surroundings. The 
idea of feeding it does not seem to have occurred to any one, 
though no doubt, for that matter, it would have been too shy 
to take food with a crowd looking on. It might possibly have 
been encouraged to feed, and perhaps to return again to the 
same place, if it had been left alone or allowed to return to 
the water; but that possibility, too, does not seem to have been 
considered. The proper treatment of a stray, wild creature, 

it was decided, is that it should be shot. 

An otter searching for food may possibly suggest, to 
those who are unfamiliar with its habits, a raid on a fish- 
monger’s stall ora pantry. But it is a mistake to suppose 
that otters eat only fish, As a fact, otters are almost 
omnivorous animals, with a preference for fish or flesh, 
but able to relish all sorts of other kinds of food. Frogs, 
snails, and eels are part of an inland otter’s staple diet ; sea- 
otters, besides fish, eat molluses and lobsters. In Messrs. 
Harvie-Brown and Buckley’s “ Vertebrate Fauna of Argyll 
and the Inner Hebrides” there is an interesting description of 
the digging-out of a sea-otters’ resting place in one of the 
western isles. Its discoverers cut through the peat and 
opened up a channel about fifteen feet in length and a foot 
in diameter, widened out at intervals into chambers which 
were worn smooth and glossy by the otters’ fur. Two or 
three feet from the entrance to the hole was the otters’ 
kitchen-midden, which consisted of “a very considerable 
heap of the domestic ‘rejectamenta,’ not less than five or 
six inches in height and nine inches in width. This occupied 
a side-chamber made to one side of the tunnel. Harvie- 
Brown gathered up a handful of this material, which 
on examination was found to consist of fragments of shells 
of mollusca, and upon a more minute examination afterwards 
remains of fish, lobster shells, and the hair of some smal] 
mammal were identified.” But otters do not confine them- 
selves to small mammals. Mr. J. E. Harting, writing in the 
Zoologist in 1894, mentions an instance of a cock grouse 
being killed by an otter on the open moor at Dalnaspidal in 
Perthshire in 1885; and Mr. J. G. Millais, in his delightful 
“ British Mammals,” adds to Mr. Harting’s testimony the fact 
that he himself was shown by the late James Keay, the game- 
keeper at Murthly, the remains of a hen-pheasant which un- 
doubtedly had been killed by an otter in a covert near the 
Tay. Instances of otters attacking wild ducks have fre- 
quently been published in the Feld: for instance, on 
January 15th, 1898, a correspondent wrote from Roath, 
Cardiff, to chronicle the fact that a large otter had taken up 
his quarters in Roath Park and was devouring the wild duck ; 
it showed a particular fancy for the black eayuga ducks. But 
it is seldom, owing to its shy and cautious habits, that 





an otter, however frequently and regularly it may feed, 
is actully observed in its wild state catching and killing 
fish or other creatures. Tame otters, of course, can be 
watched at all times and seasons. The writer many 
years ago was able to watch an otter which had been 
caught in the Thames, and which seemed to have become 
used to the idea of captivity extraordinarily quickly. It wag 
fed on live bleak and other small fish, which were thrown into 
a tank, and which it caught with astonishing quickness and 
swallowed whole. Perhaps the best account of an otter 
hunting its prey in a wild state is given by John Stuart in 
“Lays of the Deer Forest.” He describes how he was idly 
watching the stream of the Beauly when he saw two otters 
coming down stream “ floating one after the other, their legs 
spread out like flying squirrels, and steering with their tails, 
the tips of which showed above the water like the rudder of 
an Elbe scuite. Down they cumeas flat as floating skins upon 
the water, but their round, short heads and black eyes con- 
stantly in motion, examining with eager vigilance every neuk 
and rock which they passed.” Three salmon, the watcher on 
the bank could see, lay in front of the otters, in about eight 
feet of water. In a flash they were gone, and where the 
otters had been were two rings on the surface. “In the 
next instant there was a rush anda swirl in the deep water 
under the rock on the west side, and a long shooting line 
going down to the rapid, like the ridge which appears above 
the back fin of a fish in motion. Near the tail of a pool there 
was another rush and turn, and the two long lines of bubbles 
showed that the otters were returning. Immediately after- 
wards the large salmon came out of the water with a spring 
of more than two yards, and just as he returned the otter 
struck him behind the gills and they disappeared together, 
leaving a star of bright scales upon the surface.” The chase 
ended with one of the otters fixing the salmon by the shoulder 
fin, when he was dragged up the bank apparently quite dead. 

Otters, of course, can be tamed, and make delightful pets. 
A charming description of a tame otter was given in the 
Field of December 17th, 1904, by Mr. Arthur Heinemann. 
The name of the otter was Loo, and she was “ dug out one 
day last June on the Torridge, and then weighed about 14 |b. 
She readily took to the bottle, which was a Mawe’s patent 
feeder, filled with much diluted milk, one part milk to three 
parts of water, and given lukewarm. She would lie on the 
ground and clasp the bottle with her little pads and suck away 
contentedly. She is now about the size and weight of a 
big rabbit, but, as it is unlucky to weigh babies, Loo 
has not been put in the scales.” Her food was varied: 
snails, crabs, herrings, rabbits, small birds, moorhens, 
and a frog. She would not look at field mice, and 
when she was put into a tub with a rat she attacked it, but 
would not kill it. “She has a wonderfully bright and full 
eye, all black like a boot button, and shows a lot of the white in 
the corner, which gives her a very wild and fierce look. 
Running water from tap or waterfall causes her infinite 
delight, as she rolls over and over on her back beneath it. 
Her cries are many and varied: a hiss when she plays or is 
frightened; a squeal or scream when she is ina rage or if I 
show her a bass broom; and a short, sharp, bird-like whistle 
or call which she utters in answer to mine, or when 
she hears my voice or footstep. She follows well, 
comes to my whistle, and will come out of the stream 
at my call. She has no fear of dogs or cats, and is 
most mischievous and playful in the house, tearing and 
shaking rugs and curtains, and delighting to get in behind 
the books in my bookcase and turn them all out on the floor. 
She follows well in the dark, is not nearly so shy and nervous 
of strangers approaching as tame badgers are, and can 
be handled suddenly without attempting to bite. She 
has only shed her coat once since I have had her, and 
she is now doing so, but slowly. She curls herself 
up to sleep, holding one of her hind pads in her mouth, 
and keeping it there with her two fore ones.” Mr. 
Millais, by the way, in writing of tame otters, remarks 
that they hate being stroked on the head or touched about the 
nose or whiskers, and that if they are bandied in this way 
they nearly always attempt to bite. But it is not necessary 
to go to printed descriptions to know something of what a 
tame otter can be. There is no pleasanter way of spending 
balf an hour than by watching the otters in their pond at 
the Zoo. One in particular is gentle and affectionate, 
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and recognizes friends when she sees them; she will ran 
mewing after those whom she suspects to be carrying cake, 
for which she will sit up and beg. It is, perhaps, not right to 
give her cake, nor do the rules of the Gardens encoyrage 
adding oranges to her store of playthings. But if she is in 
the mood for an orange she tosses it about, dives over and 
under it, rolls it over, balances it on her nose; not for long, 
perbaps, for she will look for a new game, but while the game 
lasts the pond is alight with sunshine and bubbles. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE SUSPENSION OF THE CROATIAN 
CONSTITUTION, 
(To rae Epiror or tur “Srecrator.”’] 

Sir,—In your issue of February 3rd _ I drew attention to the 
despotic methods of the new Ban of Croatia, Mr. Cuvaj, and 
described his action in dissolving the Diet within a month of the 
General Elections as striking at the root of all constitutional 
government. The events of last week in Croatia have more 
than justified this assertion. For on April 3rd Mr. Cuvaj 
published a Royal Decree nominating him “ Commissioner 
for the Kingdoms of Croatia and Slavonia,” and simul- 
tancously, by the right of the powers thus conferred upon him, 
suspended the Croatian Constitution, announced that the 
elections legally due in the middle of April would not take 
place, annulled the not too liberal right of assembly which 
the Oroatian law assures, imposed the most stringent restric- 
tions upon the liberty of the Press, and extended and 
revised the already eminently political functions of the 
Croatian police. In other words, Mr. Cuvaj has been made 
Dictator of Croatia. 

When the Russian General Bobrikoff introduced a similar 
r‘gime in Finland he at least acted as the champion of a 
tradition and a system of the ancient Russian autocracy 
against the corroding influences of Finnish democracy. 
But Cuvaj, the retired Croat official, cannot even put forward 
this sorry plea. He appears as the “exponent” of an alien 
Government in Budapest, and seeks, in the name of Magyar 
Chauvinism, to repress the national aspirations of his own 
race. What is even more objectionable is that his marching 
orders come, not from a despotic Czar or an Eastern Sultan, but 
from the Premier of the oldest constitutional State on the Con- 
tinent. Hungary, not content with repeated violations of the 
Hungaro-Croatian Compromise (the contract which regulates 
the relations of the two countries), actually challenges 
Croatia’s right to regard herself asa separate unit. When 
in the Parliament of Budapest last October Count Tisza 
asserted that the Croatian Sabor is no Parliament, and that 
the Ban is responsible, not to it, but to the Hungarian Premier, 
Count Khuen-Hedervary at once associated himself with this 
open defiance of constitutional law, and added, amid the 
general approval of the House, that there was no difference of 
opinion on this point, and that it need not therefore be dis- 
cussed, Paragraph 50 of the Compromise of 1868 runs as 
follows: “ At the head of the autonomous provincial Govern- 
ment stands in Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia the Ban, 
who is responsible to the Croatian-Slavonian-Dalmatian 
Diet”; yet the acting Hungarian Premier (who for the past 
two years has violated paragraph 44 of the same law by his 
omission to appoint a special Croatian Minister) and one of 
his ablest predecessors in office maintain the direct opposite on 
the floor of the House without a word of protest being raised. 
This fact alone, without the numberless additional proofs 
which could be adduced, would suffice to show that Croatia 
has no hope of obtaining justice from Hungary in the latter's 
present mood. “ Pereat justitia, fiat Hungaria,” wrote a 
Chauvinist organ not many years ago. 

Meanwhile the suspension of the Constitution affords the 
best proof of the bankruptey of Magyar policy in Croatia; 
for it is an admission that no Government, however 
unscrupulous, can hope to obtain a Unionist, or Magyarophil, 
majority. The result of the last three elections proves this to 
be no exaggeration. In February 1908 Baron Rauch failed to 
secure the return of a single adherent. In October 1910 his 
successor, Dr. Tomasié, who had not yet lost all claim to the 
confidence of his countrymen, only succeeded in winning 
eighteen out of eighty-eight seats for the “‘ Government party.” 





In December 1911 every imaginable measure of corruption 
and violence was employed; many of the Opposition deputies 
were summarily expelled from their constituencies or placed 
under policg supervision; others were arrested and only 
reléased alter the close of the election; meetings were for- 
bidden wholesale; canvassing was rendered impossible; active 
officials “ stood” as candidates or organized the Government 
campaign; voters were fined, arrested, held back from 
the polls by military cordons; more than one election was 
arbitrarily quashed when it was seen that the Opposition 
candidate was sure to be returned; severe pressure was 
brought to bear on all bolders of official or dependent posi- 
tions. And yet in spite of all this the Government only 
managed to increase the number of its seats from eighteen to 
twenty-three; while, with one exception, every man of real 
distinction withdrew from the Government party. For the 
third time in less than four years Croatia had given a vote of 
no confidence in the Government. 

Mr. Cuvaj was from the very first completely isolated in 
Croatia, bis appointment being regarded, not unjustly, as a 
deliberate affront to the wishes of the nation; for his sole 
claim to fame hitherto had rested upon his brutal behaviour 
as High Sheriff towards the great Bishop Strossmayer and 
his six months of absolutist rule as lieutenant to Baron Rauch, 
Having dissolved the new Diet before it could even assemble, 
Mr. Cuvaj established a record in Press censorship, having 
confiscated close upon 200 newspapers within three weeks 
during the month of February last. Meanwhile, in his short 
period of office, he has accomplished what had till then seemed 
impossible in Croatia: he has united all Opposition parties 
against Magyar aggression and reduced the old Unionist 
party to a tiny group of officials, utterly out of touch with the 
nation at large. Only a year ago two of the Opposition 
parties, the Croato-Serb Coalition and the Party of Right, 
regarded each other with extreme suspicion, and by their 
rivalry at the elections of October 1910 had placed a number 
of safe seats in the hands of the Government as tertius 
gaudens. But at the elections of 1911 Serb Radicals were 
found voting for the Party of Right, and members of the 
latter party for a Serb candidate (as if a Belfast Orangeman 
voted for a Catholic priest and a Sinn Feiner for Sir Edward 
Carson) ; and two months of Cuvaj’s rule have driven those 
ancient enemies, the Coalition and the Party of Right, te 
conclude an agreement for electoral co-operation and to adopt 
a joint programme in favour of Croatia’s financial inde- 
pendence. 

The movement for national unity is growing apace, and 
meetings of protest against Cuvaj’s régime have been held in 
every town in Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. The 
demonstrations in Sarajevo were put down by the police with 
quite needless severity, and a Mohammedan schoolboy was 
dangerously wounded. By way of protest every school in the 
town went on strike, and when the Croatian Government took 
action against some schoolboys who were involved in a 
similar demonstration in the suburbs of Fiume, the strike 
movement spread within a few days to every school in Croatia, 
Dalmatia, and Bosnia. Agram witnessed the extraordinary 
sight of several thousand boys and girls (for all girls’ schools 
joined the movement), between the ages of 12 and 19, marching 
in procession through the streets singing national airs, 
shouting “Down with the Ban!” and, what was still more 
perplexing to the authorities, cheering the police whenever 
they attempted to “preserve order.” That school children 
should be drawn into a political movement is infinitely to be 
regretted; but the strike movement is significant as a proof 
that the feeling of national solidarity has permeated the 
entire population. It must not be supposed that the Hun- 
garian Premier is under any illusions as to the complete bunk- 
ruptey of his Croatian policy; but the acute crisis in Hungary 
itself has rendered him reckless, and the extraordinary 
ignorance of Croatia which prevails among Magyar politicians 
and journalists saves him from dangerous criticism either in 
Parliament or in the Press. His real motives are probably two- 
fold. On the one hand, any concessions, however just, to the 
Croats would be regarded by the Hungarian Opposition as a 
sign of weakness, and would anger the Chauvinists, upon whose 
support Count Khuen-Hedervary depends; on the other hand, 
he may hope to divert attention from the desperate situation of 
his own Cabinet by deliberately provoking trouble in Croatia. 
The old game of representing the Croats and Serbs of the 
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Monarchy as traitors—a game which, under Count 
Aehrenthal’ ted to the scandals of the Agram treason 
trial, the Friedjung idel action. and the Vasi¢ forgeries — 


is in danger of beginning again; and thiefe are many ~vho 
believe that Cuvaj’s aim is to goad the Southern Slavs into 
revolution in order to crush them fora generation. Happily 
this device is not likely to succeed, for long years of repres- 
sive government have taught them endurance and discipline, 
nd they are not so mad as to plan revolution on the eve of 
dynastic changes by which, however little they may gain, they 
eannot lose. 

According to a story which went the rounds of the Croatian 
Press without contradiction, one of the Archdukes, at the 
recent luunching of an Austrian Dreadnought, said to a Croat 
delegate, “ Tell your Cuvaj that what is happening in Croatia 
is a scandal!” Whether the story is true or not it accurately 
reflects the opinion of high circles in the Monarchy. There is 
a growing feeling in Vienna that the Magyar governing class 
is exploiting in its own interests the advanced age of the 
Sovereign, and that the constitutional principle has been 
reduced ad absurdum when the Sovereign is asked in the 
name of the Hungarian Constitution to abolish that of her 
sister country, Croatia. For over forty years Francis Joseph 
bas consistently favoured the Magyars and tolerated their 
neglect or repression of the Southern Slavs. To-day his powers 
are failing, and he is no longer capable of a constructive policy, 
while the Heir Apparent is known to favour the democratiza- 
tion of Hungary and to appreciate the full importance of the 
Southern Slav question for the future of the Monarchy. The 
ruling class in Hungary sees its supremacy endangered, and is 
inclined to stake everything on a gambler’s throw. Croatia 
has more than once proved to be the Achilles’ heel of Hungary, 
and is likely to prove so once more in the near future. Another 
six months of the Khuen-Cuvaj régime, and the movement for 
Croato-Serb unity will be invincible throughout the Slavonic 
South. 

The position of Croatia towards Hungary supplies the sole 
Continental analogy to the position which Ireland would 
occupy under a system of Home Kule; and it is a strange 
irony of fate that Croatian autonomy should be arbitrarily 
abolished within a few days of the introduction of an Irish 
Home Rule Bill. Even those to whom Croatia’s misfortunes 
make no appeal or who refuse to admit her growing im- 
portance as a factor in Balkan problems will find that the 
Croatian Constitution offers many valuable object lessons for 
the student of Lrish politics, whether he be Unionist or Home 
Ruler.—I am, Sir, &e., Scotus VIATOR. 





ULSTER AND HOME RULE. 


[To rue Epiror or tre “Srectatror.” | 
Srr,—The reason we Home Rulers, both in Ireland and 
in Great Britain, as you say, so obstinately refuse to 
insert in the Home Rule Bill a clause allowing any county 
in Ulster which so desires to remain under the Parliament at 
Westminster is that we do not see why a measure for Irish 
self-sovernment should be treated differently from any 
other legislation, past, present, or proposed. When the 
Act of Union was being carried those parts of Ireland which 
desired to remain under an Irish Parliament were not offered 
the choice of so doing. When the Budget of 1909 was being 
debated even its bitterest opponents did not urge that a piece- 
meal application of its provisions should be made in the United 
Kingdom, all those counties or districts that objected to it 
being left out. Do you go so far as to suggest that con- 
stituencies represented in England, Scotland, or Wales by 
Conservative members should be permitted to contract out of 
Liberal legislation affecting England, Scotland, or Wales as a 
whole? Would you, in urging that the Ulster counties where 
Unionism is predominant should be allowed to remain in the 
Parliament at Westminster, permit the portions of those 
counties where Nationalism is predominant, e.g., West 
Belfast, Newry, South Down, and South Armagb, to be 
represented in the Parliament at Dublin? Consistency 
demands that you answer both questions in the affirma- 


tive. But just as concession in regard to the first 


question means chaos in Great Britain, so concession upon 
the second means the wrecking of Irish self-government. 
There are thus two reasons why Home Rulers like myself 
The first is that it is novel 


cannot yield to your proposal. 











and alien to the course of British legislation; the second that 
it is unworkable, and both impliedly and avowedly designed 
not to secure the passing even of a truncated measure of 
Houre Rule, but to wreck any Home Rule Bill of whatsoever 
kind. We fear the Greeks, not only when bringing gifts, but 
also when offering compromises. Regarding a question of 
fact, there are not six counties in Ulster, as you suggest, with 
a Unionist majority. The number of such is only four, viz, 
Londonderry, Antrim, Down, and Armagh. There are four 
with a Home Rule majority, Donegal, Monaghan, ‘l'yrone, 
and Cavan, and one with the representation evenly divided, 
Fermanagh.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Davey. 

46 Bawnmore Road, Belfast, 

[We deal in another part of our issue with the question 
whether we ought to drive out of the Union those Irish 
counties in which the majority of the voters object to being 
placed under a Dublin Parliament and desire to remain under 
the Parliament at Westminster. That the Imperial Parlia- 
ment has the power to force them to go under a Dublin 
Parliament we do not, of course, deny. We ourselves do not 
admit that the will of the local majority must prevail, and 
therefore oppose Home Rule for Ireland. We ask, however: 
By what right do those who found the case for Home Rule 
on this principle of the local majority refuse to apply it to 
Ulster? What is sauce for the South should be sauce for the 
North.—Ep. Spectator.]} 


THE IRISH PARLIAMENT OF 1699. 

(To rue Eprror or tur “ Specrator.”’) 
Srr,—If we are about to see an Irish Parliament at work it 
may be useful to look back to the last assembly to which that 
description can be properly applied; not, that is, to the Legis- 
lature which was brought to an end by the Act of Union, but to 
the Parliament which James II. convoked in 1690. This is 
how John Richard Green, not by any means an “ ascendancy’ 
man, speaks of it :— 

“The routed soldiers [after the battle of Newtown Butler] fell 
back on Dublin, where James lay helpless in the hands of the 
frenzied Parliament which he had summoned. Every member 
returned was an Irishman and a Catholic, and their one aim was 
to undo the successive confiscations which had given the soil to 
English settlers and to get back lreland for the Irish. The Act of 
Settlement, on which all titie to property rested, was at onco 
repealed in spite of the King’s reluctance. Three thousand 
Protestants of name and fortune were massed together in the 
largest Bill of Attainder which the world has ever seen. In spite 
of James’s promise of religious freedom the Protestant clergy were 
driven from their parsonages, the fellows and scholars were 
turned out of Trinity College.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 





SENEX. 





THE INQUIRY INTO THE LABOUR UNREST. 
[To tur Eprror ov THe “ Srecraror.'’} 
Srr,—I must confess my surprise at the views regarding 
domestic servants expressed in your article of April 6th. 
Naturally large households are not affected by the terrible 
dearth of domestic labour, but the matter bas become a very 
serious one to the small householder who can only afford to 
keep two or three maids in the luxurious manner that custom 
enforces. In the towns with difficulty the want may still be 
met, but in the country districts the trouble is acute. The 
applicants are with few exceptions bad characters, incapables, 
or semi-invalids. The advantages offered are excellent wages, 
good food, light work, and far more liberty than was ever 
before accorded, but these are wholly inadequate to compete 
with the allurements of a shop or factory life and the indis- 
pensable evenings out. The parents uphold their children in 
their distaste for domestic service, and cannot be made to 
realize the benefits of the good homes and good food which 
they so scornfully reject. The clergy aid and abet this state 
of affairs by the encouragement they give to the teaching of 
theatricals and dancing to a class of children whose parents 
largely dependent on charity, are unable even to provide 
them with the decencies of life, and, therefore, might 
reasonably have been looked to as willing to supply this great 
need; but instead these children are bred in a detestation of 
the discipline and monotony of domestie duties and imbued 
with the craving for constant amusement which has become the 
necessity of all classes. The orphanages and other charitable 
organizations, which ure in great part kept up by voluntary 
public subscriptions, are equally unwilling to assist in any 
way; their children also are to be trained for other more 
congenial employments, so that the unfortunate householders 
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have but two alternatives—they are cither obliged to do their 
own daily work, and thereby are seriously bampered in ful- 
filling the duties of their own special sphere, or, like myself, 
they are compelled from time to time to leave a comfortable 
home for a temporary lodging. These are facts, though 
you “do not believe a word of it.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
(Mrs.) A. B. HaALLOWELL-CAREW. 
Fontenelle, St. Laurent, Jersey. 





EASY INVESTMENTS FOR WORKING MEN. 
(To rue Eprror or tar “Srectator.’’} 
S1r,—I beg to put forward a suggestion which, if put into 
some concrete form by wiser heads than mine, I venture to 
say would lead to greater stability of character at home than 
many of the so-called “social reforms” now advocated by 
statesmen. At present good wages are being earned by most 
classes; even the miners do not complain; and a very large 
class of small shopkeepers, clerks, and foremen could save 
money if there were any easy way of investing the 
savings. Theoretically there is but one security a Briton 
at least should invest in, and that is Cunsols; but the 
Government have hedged the obtaining of Consols with so 
many restrictions that it is practically impossible for a small 
investor to buy them. ‘The case is the exact opposite in 
France; the French “ Rentes” are held by the people, they 
are easily negotiated, and are stable and sure. There are 
millions of wage-earners who have £25 and over, which might 
be invested, and would be if Consols were obtainable 
at any post-office or bank, and the interest payable “ to 
bearer.” Every holder of Government stock would feel he (or 
she) had a stake in the country. At present—so I read—many 
hundred of thousands of pounds are “invested” in trades 
unions; the obvious result seems to be that the investors to 
have a “run for their money” come out on strike on the 
chance of bettering themselves, as they have nothing to lose 
—so they reason. Government must see that this is an un- 
settling policy. If, therefore, Government were to hold 
out facilities for the level-headed to invest easily and 
with security, there would be a minimum of the 
present unrest. Personally, I know many men _ who 
would, and could, invest £50 to £100 per annum, but not 
knowing the delight—or perhaps knowing too well—of losing 
these sums in bogus banks and (say) rubber shares prefer to 
“blow” the amount on false guiety, and so create an impres- 
sion of wealth which does not exist. ‘“ Bearer bonds” might 
be quoted 1s. higher than registered scrip—other details 
I leave to the M.P. wise enough to advocate “ thrift.” 
Apologizing for addressing you, for lam but a wage-earner, 
and not a trade unionist, and so am aware that no Parlia- 
mentarian cares a straw for “ the likes of such.” —I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED Barker. 

Cerro Muriano, Cordoba, Spain, March 30th. 

[We are in strong agreement with eur correspondent. We 
shall never make saving general unless we make investment 
easy by issuing bonds to bearer of small amounts which 
can be purchased as easily as stamps. We should like to see 
Consols issued in £5 bonds to bearer—the proposal of the 
Economist—and also shares in industrial companies of like 
nature and amount. Since £5 is a hundred shillings the 
calculation of interest on a bond of that amount is easy. 
Each bond would bring in 3s., 4s., or 5s., according to its 
annual rate of interest.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





COAL AND THE DUTY OF THE WELL-TO-DO. 
[To rue Evrror or tax “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—It is to be hoped that the richer members of the com- 
munity will not hasten to fill their cellars at the earliest 
possible moment, and that every one will refrain from buying 
more coal than is absolutely necessary until the conditions are 
normal in order that the poor may obtain coal at a reason- 
able price. For the poor have suffered most by this 
“ vlorious war,” and their need is the greateat.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Witiiam Howarp. 





FOOD AND RAW MATERIALS IN TIME OF WAR. 
(To rue Eprron or Tae “ Srxcrator.’’] 

Sir,—The article in your issue of 16th ult, on the Navy 

Estimates will, if I mistake not, greatly appeal to ship- 

owners in its important reference to the above subject. 





When war breaks out, as you rightly observe, “even 
though the chances of capture are not very great, they 
will be sufficient to make owners lay up their shipping 
or to defer their voyages till better times. But this may 
prove a most terrible evil here owing to the resultant rise 
in the price of food.” This puts the case in a nutshell. We 
go drifting on, after our fashion, and nobody does anything. 
There are those who say, “ Well, we are advocating an all- 
powerful Navy, and this is the best national guarantee we can 
have.” They fail, however, to realize that command of the 
sea cannot exist at the outset of hostilities; that it can only 
be demonstrated by conflict ; and that even after its demon- 
stration our food supplies will be made the special object of 
attack. But it is, no doubt, the first commencement of 
hostilities which most urgently demands prevision and provi- 
sion. People do not realize what it means. Of food, drink, 
and tobacco we import about 250 millions annually, which I 
make to be £685,000 a day, £28,500 an hour, £475 a minute, 
always flowing in in a steady stream. Imagine the effect of a 
sudden checking of the stream occurring at the moment 
when everybody is rushing to the markets to secure reserve 
supplies ! 

Let us suppose a sudden outbreak of war and its effect on 
the food-stream. Every ship at ber loading port, every ship 
at her coaling port or calling port, will be instantaneously 
held up, while many or most ships learning the news at sea 
will make for the nearest Imperial or neutral port. The 
captains of all these vessels will cable home to their owners 
for instructions. What reply will they get? Will it not 
almost certainly be, “ Remain where you are till receipt of 
our further instructions”? At the recent annual dinner of 
the Chamber of Shipping a leading shipowner said, ‘‘ How 
many owners, in the event of our being at war, were likely to 
risk their property by sending their ships to sea? A few, of 
course, would do so, but a larger number, who were trustees 
for other people, would not, he thought, dare to move their 
vessels out of port, provided that they were in asafe position.” 
He spoke an obvious truth, and we shall do well to recognize 
it now, and be ready for all it means. 

And now comes in the question of national guarantee, 
whether indemnity or insurance need not be hére discussed. 
The Royal Commission on Food Supplies plainly favoured 
it, but the subsequent Treasury Commission, to which the 
subject was referred, found against it—largely because of the 
conflict of the views of the witnesses—and they threw out the 
various schemes, my own amongst them. And there we are. 
Shipowners are continually pressing for a scheme, but it is a 
chose jugée; they appeal in vain. Now, national guarantee 
can be considered from two aspects. First, a general and 
permanent scheme such as you, Sir, and I (if I may venture 
so to bracket myself) and the shipowners generally demand; 
and, second, an emergency scheme specially to meet the case 
of the vessels held up on the way by the news of war; a 
scheme which will put owners in a position to cable in reply 
to their captains, “ Proceed at once full speed to —— [port 
or rendezvous], steering a wide course to avoid enemies.” 
When the time comes, this scheme will certainly be 
forced on us if the other be not already in existence. For 
otherwise the stream of our indispensable food supplies will 
cease to flow to us. 

Now, the solution of the held-up-ship difficulty seems simple 
enough; people who do not appreciate the facts may say 
indeed, “ Well, when the time comes we can proceed accord- 
ingly; till then, why worry?” But nothing of the kind can 
be done except on a basis carefully thought out in advance. 
The Government has to be in a position to issue a proclama- 
tion to shipowners and cargo owners calling on them to order 
resumption of voyage, the Government promising indemnity 
against loss in the event of capture or against loss occurring 
during deviation in pursuance of the owners’ cabled instruc- 
tions. Let us take a concrete case. Assume the case of a 
ship which would have sold just before the war for £90,000, 
or would fetch now, war having broken out, £80,000, and is 
insured for £100,000 or £110,000. What is to be the money 
basis of the Government’s indemnity—£90,000, £80,000, or 
the sum insured? This is essentially the crux, and it 
applies, if in a less degree, to the cargo also. The 
further difficulty amongst others—may be raised that 
the Government should not relieve the underwriters of a risk 
which the latter have already been paid a possibly large sum 
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specially to undertake. I am expressing no opinion as to 
how these crucial matters should be dealt with. My object 
rather is to urge that unless and until they bave been 
dealt with, and dealt with to the satisfaction of those 
who may be concerned, everything, when the dire emergency 
arises, will be al) at sixes and sevens; there will be a complete 
deadlock ; the proclamation, even if it should be issued, must 
needs full flat. “For want of a nail the shoe was lost, for 
want of a shoe the horse was lost.” 

I have a buge respect for the ability and resourcefulness 
of naval officers, but a naval or strategic training, however 
highiy placed the officer, is one thing and a knowledge 
of where and bow the commercial shoe will pinch in 
war is quite another. But just as trade is nowadays 
the most potent cause of war, so when war occurs must there 
be an adequate knowledge of the needs and difficulties of 
commerce. “'l'be God of War is the man of business.” It 
cannot, therefore, be too stronyly insisted that the subject so 
ably referred to in your remarks, and all-—not impossibly till 
now unthouglit of—that lies behind it, should be considered as 
if it were, as indeed it so truly is, a problem of the first 
importance in any scheme of national defence.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Dovatas Owen. 
9 Wilbraham Place, S.W. 

[We hope our correspondent will get the Chambers of 
Commerce and the Chamber of Shipping to take this matter 
up and press its consideration on the Ministry. The question 
how the national guarantee is to be applied is not, we think, 
so difficult as our correspondent imagines. To begin with, we 
would not make it apply to any ship or cargo not already 
insured against perils of the sea in the usual way. (Arrange- 
ments could easily be made to meet the case of companies 
which insure their own ships.) But if this were done, if a 
ship and cargo were taken, or sunk, or burnt, there would be no 
more—or shall we say no less P—difficulty in regard to the 
amount to be paid by an insuring Government than by an 
insuring company or group of underwriters at Lloyd’s. The 
Government would endorse the perils-of-the-sea policy with 
a war policy. That is our proposal in a nutshell.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





GREAT BRITAIN, SLAVERY, AND 
INDENTURED LABOUR. 
[To tue Eprror or tur “Sescraror.” } 
Srr,—I am very much indebted for the notice you have given 
of my booklet on this subject in your issue of March 2nd. 
In concluding you say, “If these things are false the Agent 
for the colony should call Archdeacon Potter to account.” 
Apparently you have not noticed that in reference to every 
evil mentioned I gave the authority for the statement I made, 
and in fact copied, in most cases, what I said word for word. 
In the case of the Congo I quoted from the Report of the 
Congo Reform Association (December 1911). In the case of 
the French Congo I quoted from an article in the Nineteenth 
Century of November 1911. As regards North Australia 
I quoted from an article by W. M. Burton in the Sydney 
Morning Herald of December 24th, 1919. 1 feel sure you will 
recognize that it is only fair to me that your readers’ attention 
should be drawn to this fact.—I am, Sir, &c., 
BERESFORD PorTrTer. 
Olivet House Hotel, Jerusalem. 





THE BAGMAN-DIPLOMAT. 

[To rue Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’) 
S1r,— You were good enough to refer last week to an article 
of mine in this month’s National Review on the “ Finance of 
China.” After outlying the general argument of that article 
you observe that I had “failed to convert you to belief in the 
bagman-diplomat.” I take this to mean, not that you 
doubt the existence of the species, but that you consider 
its production and employment inconsistent with the 
dignity of Britain’s foreign policy and unnecessary for 
the furtherance of our trade. May I be allowed to 
point out that, whether we like it or not, in countries 
merchants have extra-territorial 


like China, where our 
rights, countries without regular process of law or 
administration of justice, every British representative is 


essentially and of necessity a bagman-diplomat? To the 
Legution in the last resort comes every concessionnaire’s un- 





settled claim, every trader’s grievance unredressed, so that 
most of the activities of H.B.M. Minister at Peking are per- 
force expended in pressing commercial and financial claims, 
and the Chinese Government has been for many yeurs (to use 
Lord Salisbury’s expression) “a machine for registering pres- 
sure.” In Paris, Berlin, Vienna,or Washington our diplomats 
need not be baymen for obvious reasons; in Constantinople, 
Teheran, and Peking they are, and needs must be. The 
question is therefore, not whether we should believe in 
bagmen-diplomats, but whether, their existence being recog- 
nized as inevitable, we should endeavour so to train and equip 
them that they may be able successfully to compete with the 
scientifically organized bagmen of other countries, notably 
those of Germany and Japan. To pretend, as is our oflicial 
way, that in countries like China commerce and finance can 
be handled as matters independent of politics is a palpable 
absurdity. The persistence of this fallacy can only be 
explained by the lamentable fact that the Far Eastern policy 
of Downing Street in recent years bus been framed and 
guided by financiers—more concerned for their own profits 
than for British interests—whose cosmopolitan tendencies are 
notorious. The German bagman-diplomat is scientifically 
trained to bag; our British method of handling political 
finance simply assists him to that end.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Thatched House Club. J. O. P. Buanp. 





GERMANY AND BRITAIN. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Sprectator.”’} 
Srr,— Would it be unfair to say that the general tendency of 
your writings is to show “thut Germany is determined to de 
stroy Great Britain, that the way to meet the peril is to arm 
more strongly, and that the British public must be impressed 
with the peril”? If we have our Mackays, our Heiderichs, om 
Stiegers, our “Look Outs,” and so forth, Great Britain can 
boast of “ educators ” like you, Sir, like Mr. Maxse, Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson, Mr. Ellis Barker, Dr. Dillon, to mention only a few 
Bohy aya00i. Both sets of mentors are, without doubt, equally 
sincere in their beliefs and—equally wrong, doing with the 
best intentions but the devil's work.—I am, Sir, &c., 
159 Brixton Hill. O. Gaurr. 
Minchner Neueste Nac! 
[We do not believe, as we have often said, that the German 
democracy desires to dominate this country, and we know that 
our democracy does not wish to injure or destroy Germany. 
Here, however, the people is master, and its will cannot be 


chten. 


gainsaid. In Germany the democracy is powerless. Not 
its will but the will of the ruling caste prevails. And 


that ruling caste regards Britain as an obstacle to its acquisi- 
tion of world power. Hence there are dangers for us which 
have no counterpart in the case of Germany.—Ep, Spectator.] 





WOMEN AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

[To tHe Eprtor or tHe “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—Without entering into the merits of Mrs. Rendel’s 
letter (Spectator, April 6th) will you allow me briefly to con- 
tradict her inaccurate and most unjustifiable statement that 
at the Albert Hall meeting I had the “hardihood” to charge 
women with any general indifference to social work? If 
Suffragists would take the trouble to read my speech before 
indulging in criticisms of it they would see that I was refer- 
ring on that occasion purely to the duties and opportunities of 
women as ratepayers and the limited number engaged in local 
government. The vast field of charitable effort and the fine 
work done in it by numbers of devoted women never entered 
into the argument at all. Mr. Harold Baker, in making the 
same criticism in the House of Commons, spoke of “the 
hundred ways of private endeavour” in which women were 


rendering most valuable services to the community. Mrs. 
Rendel will scarcely deny that the Health, Watch, and 


Edueation Committees of our great towns, together with 
Boards of Guardians, are intimately concerned with causes 
affecting “the aged, the sick, the destitute, the erring, the 
welfare of little children.” The fact that women are almost 
a negligible quantity in municipal life is, in my opinion, a 
most grave disadvantage to the nation, and up to the present 
public opinion on this point among women themselves has 
been practically nil.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tapton House, Chesterfield. Viotet R. MARKHAM. 

| We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spceator.] 
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THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
{To tue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”) 
Srr,— Will you allow me to draw your attention to the fact 
that the “ Travellers’ Aid” is not the only society that 
protects girls against the infamous “White Slave Traffic a 
The Girls’ Friendly Society is the largest and the most 
widespread protective society in the world. It protects its 
members in four ways: first, by its registry system; all 
situations found through it are guaranteed as safe, and the 
dangers are quite as great in seeking employment as in 
travelling. Secondly, by its emigration department it 


protects its emigrants from shore to shore and beyond. |. 


Thirdly, it co-operates with the “ Travellers’ Aid” in 
meeting girls at railway stations, piers, and landing stages. 
Fourthly, it has lodges in all large towns and many small 
ones where its members can find shelter in an emergency, 
as well as a permanent or temporary home under 
ordinary circumstances. May I ask you, Sir, in fairness 
to our society to make these facts public? The Girls’ 
Friendly Society Central Office, where all information can 
be obtained, is at 39 Victoria Street, Westminster.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Euuen C. Tart, 
President Southwark G.F.S. Diocesan Council. 
Lismullen, Wimbledon Park, S.W. 





WOODEN HOUSES. 
(To rue Epirorn or tur “ Srectaror."’] 

Sir,—The papers last week contained something apropos of 
this subject. In one issue of the Times there were three 
mansions reported to have been destroyed by fire with much 
valuable property and works of art. In the same week there 
were reported one of the too frequent holocausts of live-stock, 
innocent creatures that do the work of our fields. The fact is 
our houses are to a great extent laid fires, and there is no need 
to add to their number in any new constructions, When the 
editor tells us that his board houses are as fireproof as brick- 
built ones it brought in the element of farce, because well- 
burnt brick is one of the least combustible of materials. Our 
forefathers did the best they knew, but with our present 
knowledge there is no need whatever to expose man or beast 
to a dreadful death from fire.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gravetye. W. Rosrnson. 

[All the same, the steel and brick and stone buildings in 
America burn as readily as wooden houses. The brick house 
often becomes in a fire a brick oven in which the unfortunate 
inhabitants are baked. Houses, as a rule, get alight inside, 
not outside.—Ep. Spectator.] 


(To tux Eprtor or tux “ Srecrator.”’} 
Sir,—In reply to your footnote to my description of a paper 
cottage built by me at Torrent Bay (near Nelson, N.Z.) in 
1902, there was no perceptible movement—either expansion or 
contraction—of the paper, perhaps because it was so heavily 
coated with the sanded coal tar and so rigidly encompassed 
by wooden battens. In 1907 it remained a complete success. 
As to the general question of wood versus brick for house- 
building, the houses in Nelson were all built of wood and 
were nearly all roofed with corrugated iron. The town is 
naturally very picturesque, but, viewing it from the surround- 
ing hills, the effect is spoilt by so many commonplace 
buildings with tin roofs, giving it a “temporary ” appearance. 
Roughly speaking, and for anything larger than a mere 
‘ottage, about £50 a room would be the estimated cost of a 
wooden house there. After we had left Nelson for Picton 
(where the Queen Charlotte Sounds offered even better 
motor yachting) the tenants of our Nelson house one winter's 
evening started a kerosene oil heater in an upstair room 
with the window open. A sudden wind squall made the 
heater flare up, and it set things alight. The house in 
less than fifteen minutes was completely destroyed.—I am, 
Sir, &., H. Ranier. 
Bournemouth. 





ESTIMATES AND GUESSES. 
(To tue Epiror or tus “Srectator.”’] 

Sir,—Your habitual readers who have become trained to 
expect precision in the use of terms in your columns feel a 
shock when they observe a falling-off in this respect. In 
your news columns refer to the “ Chancellor's 


you 











estimates or guesses.” You have also on more than one 
occasion referred to the valuers under the Land Valuation 
Act as the Chancellor's “ guessers.” Is it really a fact that 
the Chancellor has given any estimates that are so absolutely 
without any basis of calculation that they are mere “ guesses,” 
and that the valuers referred to have absolutely no knowledge 
to guide them in their calculations that they are as mach 
“ guessers ” as any man in the street would be? An estimate 
presupposes some knowledge, a guess absolutely none.—I am, 
Sir, &c., F. A. GARDINER. 

West Heath Avenue, Hampstead. 

[As to estimates the Chancellor of the Exchequer guessed 
that Old Age Pensions would cost £6,000,000 a year. We 
guessed (we admit it was a pure guess) double. The actual 
cost is over £13,000,000. Estimates as to the value of land 
are often the purest guesses. How can you call the sum 
which you think A would bid for Blackacre anything but a 
guess when you are unaware not only of A’s psychology and 
purse, but whether a would-be purchaser of Blackacre will 
ever come into being.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE MENDELIAN DISCOVERY. 

(To tae Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.” | 
Srr,—In your issue of March 23rd, in the course of a review 
of Mr. Darbishire’s work on “ Breeding and the Mendelian Dis- 
covery,” the following remark arrests my attention: “It is 
also possible, knowing the pedigrees of horses, to predict the 
colour of their progeny.” Will you allow me, as one who bas 
been a breeder of horses for fifty years and has taken an 
interest in the colour question, to offer a few remarks on this 
assertion ? 

I have recently been engaged on the second edition of my 
little work, “ Breeding to Colour,” wherein I have set out the 
results of my own personal experience and some research, 
While I admit the possibility of predicting the colour of off- 
spring under certain circumstances, I have been compelled to 
the conclusion that it is a possibility only within a very 
limited degree. The factors which operate in determining 
the colour of progeny in any given mating are many and 
obscure, or perhaps I should say many and inconstant. 
The assertion that knowledge of pedigree admits of prediction 
of colour, so far as I am able to judge, is true only to this 
extent, that when a breed is of high antiquity—has been 
“bred to colour” for a long series of generations—that colour 
has a tendency to assert itself. 

Take the case of the Norfolk Hackney, a very old breed: 
the ancestral colour is dark chestnut, and the progeny of a 
fairly prepotent chestnut sire mated with mares of other 
colours are likely to be chestnuts. My chestnut horse ‘ Royal 
Danegelt,’ since the year 1897, has sired sixty-two foals from 
Elsenham mares: these mares include six chestnut roans, one 
roan and five bays; and in every case the foal was a chestnut. 
‘Royal Danegelt’ is impressive in the colour sense; in other 
words his colour prepotency is stronger than that of any of the 
mares with which he has been mated. He has the power which, 
sometimes but not always, comes of ancestry to bestow his 
colour. It is tolerably safe to predict that he will assert himself 
when mated with mares of his own breed, and, therefore, pos- 
sessed of the tendency to “throw back” to the ancestral 
colour. So far I agree with the assertion that knowledge of 
pedigree allows prediction of colour. But when the question 
is regarded from a wider standpoint the theory will not stand 
test by practice. The colour of a foal depends, among other 
factors, largely on the relative colour prepotency of its 
parents, and colour prepotency is an inconstant factor, vary- 
ing as it does in the individual animal at different times. 

Stress must also be laid on the fact that a sire may be pre- 
potent in all qualities except colour. He may bestow with cer- 
tainty on his progeny all his good points except his colour. For 
light on this point we cannot do better than examine the records 
of our Shire horses, a breed among which we find less uniformity 
of colour than in any other. Classify under colours a hundred 
horses taken at random from the Shire Horse Stud 
Book and more colour headings will be required than for 
a hundred taken from the General Stud Book or the Hackney 
Stud Book. Further, our Shire horses have in their veins the 
blood of the old English Black Horse, thus affording scope 
for the operation of inherited tendency in mixed colour 
matings. 
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Perhaps, if your space permits, I may be allowed to give an 
example which shows at once the tendency to “ throw-back ” 
to the ancestral colour and at the same time exhibits the 
uncertainties of colour breeding. I take the record of the 
stallion ‘ Harold’ (3,703), one of the best sires of his own or of 
any time. ‘Harold’ was a brown by the grey ‘ Lincolnshire 
Lad IL.’ out of the black mare ‘Flower.’ Between the years 
1886 and 1899 ‘ Harold’ begat fifty-four sons, who begat prize- 
winners at the Shire Horse Society’s Show and others. The 
wlours of these fifty-four sons with those of their dams are 
‘abulated below :—Out of twenty-seven bay mares ‘ Harold’ 
zot sixteen bay, five brown, three black, and three chestnut 
sons; out of sixteen brown mares he got eight brown, five bay, 
and three black sons; out of four black mares he got two 
brown and two black sons; out of two chestnut mares he got 
two chestnut sons; out of two grey mares he got two grey 
sons; out of a black roan mare he got a black roan son; and 
out of two mares of unrecorded colour he got two brown sons. 
Now, the only prediction that could be ventured on the 
strength of this record is that in any mating the foal would 
be more likely to follow the dam than ‘ Harold’ in the point 
of colour. Too much weight need not be laid on the fact that 
the two grey mares threw grey sons. Grey, as experienced 
horse-breeders know, is an impressive colour; let a sire of 
any colour other than grey be mated with a grey mare and the 
offspring far more often than not will be grey. Similarly a 
grey sire is most likely to beget a grey foal from a mare of 
another colour. ‘ Harold,’ a brown out of a black by a grey, 
is one of a minority. 

* Harold’ offers an example of the truth I mentioned before, 
that a sire may be prepotent in all qualities except colour. 
But it must be added, to the enhancement of the com- 
plexities of the matter, that ‘ Harold’s’ brown coat appears in 
the descendants of some of his sons who were not 
brown. 

The more this question of colour is studied by the light of 
fact the more perplexing it becomes. Let me cite two cases 
lustrating extremes: (1) The bay Shire mare ‘ Brisk’ between 
1874 and 1882 threw six bay foals in succession to the bay 
Shire horse ‘Honest Tom’ (1,105). It would bave been 
tolerably safe to predict that if she had thrown a seventh foal 
to ‘Honest Tom’ it would have been a bay. (2) The Shire 
mare ‘Dove Eaton Flower’ (14,623) was a black; her sire 
the bay ‘ Waxwork ’ (2,305), her dam an unregistered mare 
of unknown colour. Between 1885 and 1891 she threw 
the following fouls: (1) A brown to the bay stallion 
*Candidate’ (2,405); (2) a black to the roan *‘ Lincolnshire 
Boy ’ (3,188); (3) a bay to the same horse; (4) a roan to the 
same horse; and (5) a black to the black * Charlatan ’ (3,540). 
It would have been rash to try to predict the colour of 
‘Dove Eaton Flower’s’ next foal to ‘Lincolnshire Boy’ 
or any other horse. She was a black, and her own 
eolour was fortified by ancestry, but she exhibited no 
certainty whatever in bestowing it upon her progeny. 

While the colour of the offspring from a mixed colour mating 
eannot be foretold save in those exceptional cases where the 
eolour prepotency of one parent has been proved by experi- 
ence, colour bears a certain significance. Examine the 
pedigree of any grey foal whose parents were of colours 
other than grey, and among its ancestors, near or remote, a 
grey will certainly be found; so with a chestnut; so with a 
black. 

For example, black is an uncommon colour among our 
thoroughbreds; when it occurs it is an unfailing indication 
that the horse traces back to the black ‘ Byerly Turk’ imported 
mto England in 1689. The colour lies dormant for a series of 
generations to reappear with a fitful uncertainty wholly 
unaccountable. The study of colour in its relations with 
heredity is at once interesting and baffling. But I feel that 
I have already trespassed unduly upon your indulgence, and 
will add no more.—I am, Sir, &c., WALTER GILBEY. 

Elsenham Hall, Essex. 





THE FINDHORN: THE LAST WOLF IN 
SCOTLAND. 
(To tue Eprror ov tue “Spsctator.”’} 


Srr,—The story of the last wolf in Seotland is thus told in 
the notes to a volume of poems (long out of print I should 





———.» 


say) by two brothers, John Sobieski and Charles Edward 
Stuart, who claimed descent from the fated House of Stuart, 


“The last wolf was killed by MacQueen of Pall-a’-Chrocain, 
who died in the year 1797, and was the most celebrated “ carnach ” 
of the Findhorn for an unknown period Of a gigantic stature, 
six feet seven inches in height, he was equally remarkable for hig 
strength, courage, and celebrity as a deerstalker.... Ong 
winter’s day about 1743 he received a message from the Laird 
of MacIntosh that a large ‘black beast,’ supposed to be a 
wolf, had appeared in the glens and the day before killed two 
children. A Tainchel, or gathering, to drive the county wag 
called to meet ata tryst above Fi-giuthas, where MacQueen wag 
invited to attend with his dogs. Pall-a’-Chrocain informed himself 
of the place where the children had been killed—the last tracks 
of the wolf and the conjectures of his haunt—and promised his 
assistance. In the morning the Tainchel had long assembled and 
MacIntosh waited with impatience, but MacQueen did not arrive, 
At last he appeared, and MacIntosh received him with an 
irritable expression of disappointment. ‘What was the hurry?’ 
sa’ i Pall-a’-Chrocain. MacIntosh gave an indignant retort, and 
ali present made some impatient reply. MacQueen lifted hig 
plaid and drew the black, bloody head of the wolf from under his 
arm. ‘There it is for you!’ said he, and tossed it on the ground 
in the midst of the surprised circle. MacIntosh expressed great 
joy and admiration ‘and gave him the land called Sean-achan for 
meat to his dogs.’”—(“ Lays of the Deer Forest.” Blackwood 
and Son. 1848.) 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eversley, Poole, 


W. K. Gut. 





A BIRD STORY. 
[To THe Eprror or tue “SpectatTor.”] 

Str,—I know that you are interested in birds and their ways, 
and I think you will like to hear of an instance of sagacity 
and sympathy on the part of a rook in my garden. We 
feed the birds and always have water for them, and lately a 
poor maimed rook hus been coming with the others. He nas 
lost one leg altogether, and the other bangs limp and useless 
without any foot. It seemed so pitiful to see him trying to 
get along on the ground with the help of bis wings that I 
thought it would be the kindest thing to bave him destroyed, 
but the following incident happened which made me feel that 
the sentence must be suspended. The poor thing was on the 
lawn with three others. The three all drank, and two of them 
flew away. The one that remained stood before the cripple 
and bowed several times till his head nearly touched the 
ground, then be walked all round him as if considering what 
to do, then with a sudden determination he carefully put his 
wing under one of the cripple’s wings and dragged and sup- 
ported him to the water. 

he basin is rather high, so when they reached it he gave 
an extra tug to lift him up, and after filling his own beak 
and dropping water into his friend’s mouth, as if to show 
where the water was, the invalid was able to reach it for 
himself. This bappened two days ago, ani a member of the 
family who observed the birds a great deal thinks that the 
maimed bird is a hen and that the chivalrous friend is ber 
mate, because next to one of the nests a large rook is con- 
stantly perching, and be is seen to feed the inmate. But 
water he cannot bring, and for that she must come down. But 
whether he is a husband or a friend he shows devotion and 
intelligence.—I am, Sir, &e., KatHaRINE EVERETr?. 

Rylstone, Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 





“RELIGION IN FRANCE.” 

(To tHe Epiror oF tar “Specrator.””] 
Srr.—I have talked with intelligent men of the middle classes 
in France, and have not found, as a rule, that they deny the 
Christian faith. Many of them do not go to church because 
the ritual wearies them. Its mystical meaning appeals to the 
very poor, to women, and to a rarer type of man—often 
highly refined and cultivated. But the great mass of men 
appear to be untouched. A difficulty hes in the discrepancy 
between the lives of the priests and the very high 
ideal at which they are expected to aim. A Catholic 
priest claims great powers and authority, and the 
people naturally expect from him a sanctity above that of 
This sanctity is not always found. though it 
is found more often than is generally supposed. Frenchmen 
complain, further, of the complexity of their religion. It is 
true that many of the services and ceremonies are not obli- 
gatory, but many people feel overwhelmed by the mass of 
material presented to them. It is reported that the Vatican 


ordinary men. 
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is contemplating a simplification of the breviary. If this is 
go, many Frenchmen may be induced to return to religion 
without abandoning their historic faith.—I am, Sir, &., 
A. Warren Dow. 
17 Rue Racine, Quartier Latin, Paris. 





WHAT AN “IDER”! 
[To tue Epitor or Tue “ Specrator.”"] 
Srr,—Your correspondent “ Scot” should test the orthodoxy 
of the Oxford English Dictionary by reference to its own 
pages, not to those of our Concise Oaford Dictionary. The 
latter is not an abridgment pledged to conformity, but an 
adaptation in which (we quote the Preface) “the Oxford 
Dictionary has always been consulted, but is not always 
followed.” Our pronunciation of idea, unavoidably misrepre- 
sented by “ Scot” for want of the proper phonetic symbol, is 
not an editorial slip. It amounts to an assertion that idea, 
once a trissyllable rhyming with Judaea, spiraea, and Dorothea, 
is now in actual use a dissyllable rhyming with beer, fear, mere, 
and similar words, in which (according to English, as distinct 
from Scotch, pronunciation) the “r” has, except before a vowel, 
no consonantal value, and serves merely to determine the 
character of the preceding vowel. The same symbol (“er” with 
along mark over both letters) is used to give the pronuncia- 
tion of really and agreeable, which we may here represent as 
“reerly,” “agreerbl.” Its use in the pronunciation of idea is 
indeed so far peculiar that the “r” is not to be understood as 
resuming its consonantal function before a vowel; but the 
symbol none the less represents the pronunciation of the word 
perse. The tendency to reduce idea to two syllables is as 
natural as the tendency to pronounce picture “ piktsher.” 
That “Seot” should attribute “ideer” to provincialism or 
ignorance is not surprising; “ piktsher” used to be called 
provincial and ignorant, and had become general long before 
dictionaries ventured to recognize it; but his charge of affec- 
tation seems applicable rather to those who would uphold the 
tyranny of spelling than to the followers of an obvious 
phonetic tendency.—We are, Sir, &c., 
H. W. anv F. G. Fowier. 
Revcana, St. Peter’s-in-the Wood, Guernsey, April 3rd. 


[To rue Ep:tor or true “Srecrator.’’] 

Sir,—The N.E.D. needs no defence, and the C.0.D. must 
answer for itself. But when one of your correspondents 
identifies the terminal sounds of “dear” and “idea” he 
merely shows himself to share a dialectal disability common 
to most speakers of “Southern English,” who apparently can- 
not recognize a final R unless it is trilled, and who—like the 
fox that lost his tail—wish to impose this desirability upon 
other people. Similarly, they seem unable to distinguish 
between the initial sounds of wine and whine, though these 
differ from each other exactly as do those of big and pig, vat 
and fat, then and thin, zeal and seal; while they also treat 
the terminations -or, -ore, -oor, and -aw as representing one 
aud the same sound instead of four different ones. That a 
small minority of the English-speaking world should set up 
its own deficiencies in these respects as an exemplar is quite 
indefensible. 

A lecturer at Oxford once held forth for an hour about 
“Poor Lawr and Charity,” and countless clergymen used 
(probably without knowing it) to say, “ Victoriar, our most 
gracious Queen and Governor.” But this vulgarism seems on 
the decrease with educated speakers, Your cultured young 
lecturer nowadays does not slip in a superfluous final R, 
because he never sounds oneat all. He pronounces “the idea 
of it” properly because he pronounces “ the fear of it” on the 
same lines. The older man sounded an R in both phrases, 
the young man sounds it in neither. Let us hope that this 
new Dundreary-ism will go the way of the earlier one which 
converted R into W (“wound the wuggéd wocks the waggtd 
wascals wan”). Changes are not always in the direction of 
greater laxity. Some day it may be thought effeminate to 
slar one of our most virile speech-sounds.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 


M.A. Oxon. 


{We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





“INFINITE” AND “INFINITELY.” 
(To rus Eprroz or tus “Srecrator,”’] 
Sir,—I fail altogether to understand why you should admit 
for a single moment that you “stand corrected,” and have 
been guilty of “a vulgarism,” in employing the above words 
as you do in the following sentences: “ Oil is infinitely less 
bulky than coal in proportion to the energy derived from 
it,” and “the habitual loafer does infinite mischief.” The 
words thus used do not mean “considerably” and “inde- 
finite,” as your correspondent, “An Habitual Loafer,” 
dogmatically lays down. They are merely used, as they have 
been used habitually for centuries, in the sense of exceedingly, 
very great, “no end of.” At all events, if you sin in so 
using these words, you undoubtedly sin in very good company, 
and may be perfectly content errare cum Platone. The plays 
of Shakespeare, e.g., abound with examples of it. “ Fellows of 
infinite tongue,” “To your infinite loss,” “An infinite and 
endless liar,” “ Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing,” 
“How noble in reason! How infinite in faculty!” “I will 
swear I love you infinitely.” ‘This is Antonio, to whom I am 
so infinitely bound.” Steele begins one of his letters thus: 
“Dear Prue, I have yours of the 14th, and am infinitely 
obliged to you for the length of it.” In Milton we have “ in- 
finite deeds,” “ infinite despair,” “ infinite calamity,” “ infinite 
manslaughter,” “goodness infinite, goodness immense.” 
In truth, the list might without difficulty be extended 
infinitely, with infinite examples from well-known writers, 
both ancient and modern. Such long-established usage, 
“quem penes arbitrium est, et jus et norma loquendi,” may 
well “outweigh” the carping criticism of “a whole theatre” 
of “ habitual loafers.” It is not you, Mr. Editor, who “stand 
corrected.” It is your correspondent who stands corrected for 
his infinite audacity in thus taking you to task.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Wa LTeER B. KINGSFORD. 
United University Club. 





BOSWELL’S LITTLE MISTAKE, 

(To tus Epiror oy tus “ Spectator.” } 
Srtr,—Boswell’s inability to see anything moving in the 
writings of Dr. Johnson may have been owing to a lack of 
sympathetic imagination. Against Boswell we may cite Sir 
Walter Scott, whose favourite poem was “The Vanity of 
Human Wishes.” “Its deep and pathetic morality,” he says, 
“has often extracted tears from those whose eyes wander dry 
over pages professedly sentimental.” Lockhart tells us that 
the last line which Sir Walter sent to the press was a 
quotation from it.—I am, Sir, X&c., 


Downton, Wilts. A. H. Hanson Strives. 
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Douglas Owen . one 
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this Fund kindly make cheques payable to the Spectator and 
cross them “ Barclay.and Co., Gosling’s Branch”? Envelopes 
should be addressed to the Editor of the Spectator, 1 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C., and should bear on them 
the words “ National Reserve.” Contributions can, of course, 
be made direct to Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch, 
19 Fleet Street, who will place such sums to the Spectator 
National Reserve account. The receipt of all sums sent will 
be acknowledged in the Spectator. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to bein 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


ULSTER TO ENGLAND, 1912. 


WHEN a few broke free from many 
(A few men, strangers to thee) 

Did any rejoice? did any 
Sing the songs of the free 

With a voice as deep as thine, 
Whose voice was deep as the sea ? 


Hearken, for no strange voices 
Call to thee now. From the past 

All free story rejoices 
And all free hearts beat fast, 

For the deeds we wrought for thine honour ; 
But thou hast forgot them at last. 


England, the free-born mother 
Of mighty and free-born lands, 
It is she, it is she and none other 
Who brings to us whips and bands, 
For peace, which is promised by liars 
When we are sold to their hands. 
Hear then, O faithless nation, 
A steadfast people’s word : 
We shall work out our own salvation : 
Ye shall have not peace but a sword: 
Ye shall sigh for us vainly, vainly, 
In some great day of the Lord. 


Ye shall sigh for the sword ye have broken; 
For the faithful folk ye have sold; 

For the banners that once were a token 
Of the march of the free and bold; 

For the trust ye have thrown to the traitor; 
For the loyal hearts grown cold. 








BOOKS. 


—~>—— 


GRAY.* 

THE excellence of Gray’s prose is in its simplicity and lack of 
emphasis. He said himself that “the style he aimed at was 
extreme conciseness of expression, yet pure, perspicuous, and 
musical”; and while his prose has a great measure of all 
these qualities, in conciseness and purity it has not been sur- 
passed. It is so clear, indeed, that we are liable to forget the 
finely tempered mind and the thorough, comprehensive know- 
ledge which lie behind that perfect manner. His reading was 
probably wider than that of Coleridge, and was certainly 
directed with more intelligence. Coleridge says of his notes 
on Plato: “ Whatever might be expected from a scholar, a 
gentleman, a man of exquisite taste, as the quintessence of 
sane and sound good sense, Mr. Gray appears to me to have 
performed. The poet Plato, the orator Plato, Plato the 
exquisite dramatist of conversation, the seer and the painter 

* Essays and Criticisms. By Thomas Gray. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Clark Sutherland Northup, Ph.D. London: D, C. Heath and Co, 
(2s, 6d. net.] 








of character; Plato, the high-bred, highly educated, aristo. 
eratic republican, the man and the gentleman of quality, 
stands full before us from behind the curtain as Gray has 
drawn it back. Even so does Socrates, the social wise old 
man, the practical moralist. But Plato the philosopher, but 
the divine Plato, was not to be comprehended within the field 
of vision, or be commanded by the fixed, immovable telescope 
of Mr. Locke’s human understanding.” Contrast such a style 
with Gray’s clearness and economy of words. Oontrast also 
the two conceptions of Plato. Coleridge probably never saw 
Plato except with a mind biassed by Plotinus, and, moreover, 
as his note on the Protagoras shows, he confounds Plato with 
the school which succeeded him. Locke would not necessarily 
have blinded Gray to the philosopher Plato. Gray, for 
instance, speaks of the doctrine of reminiscence in the Meno as 
“chimerical,” whereas Locke, who clearly recognized a dis. 
tinction between mental phenomena and sense impressions, 
would have shown that the answers of Meno’s slave did not 
flow from reminiscence, but had been elicited by experience. 
Where Gray and Coleridge differ, as in their estimate of the 
sophists, modern scholarship would incline toward Gray; and 
where Coleridge upholds Gray in thinking the epistles, 
especially the seventh, to be authentic, modern scholarship 
would differ from both. Gray did not see Plato from the 
same angle or in the same light as Coleridge saw him, and for 
this reason alone, Coleridge, who confounds Plato with the 
later spurious Platonism, condemns him. Jowett once re- 
marked, with reference to Coleridge’s saying, that common 
sense should be based on metaphysics, that the converse was 
true. Plato, however he may have developed and interpreted 
the teaching of his master, never forgot that his work rested 
ultimately upon the basis of the Socratic reason. At another 
point the minds of Gray and Coleridge may be contrasted, 
where they describe “the progress of poesy.” Coleridge 
refers to the early Provencal and Italian poets, but he does 
not discuss them; in that part of his lecture which is 
supposed to be devoted to them he indulges in a few vague 
generalizations. Gray, on the contrary, speaks from a know- 
ledge of available works on the subject, and though these were 
scanty and he relies principally upon Crescimbeni, as far as he 
goes his work is sound. We may refer in this connexion to the 
Lectures on Poetry of Mr. Mackail as showing the position 
which Gray holds among us at the present time. We might con- 
tinue upon these lines and contrast Gray's life and character 
with the existence of Coleridge, its vanity, its lack of organic 
growth, its weak and sordid character. When we read a letter 
of Coleridge we feel immediately the egotism of the man, the 
histrionic effort ; and it is with relief that we turn to Gray's 
lightness and reticence. Gray never spoke out. But this 
reticence, which Arnold deplores in him, may be perhaps the 
very quality that gives his style its exquisite finish. The per- 
sonal element is subdued, and the ideas are presented to us 
with a fuller sense of their own peculiar values. The character 
reveals itself to us unconsciously with slight and delicate 
touches. It reveals itself curiously in unexpected places, in 
his mother’s epitaph, the “careful mother of many children, 
one of whom alone had ‘the misfortune to survive her”; in 
that cancelled stanza of The Elegy, both in the stanza and in 
the fact that he cancelled it; in the letters of condolence to 
Nicholls and Mason, that is to say, where the majority of men 
are embarrassed and express in the terms of custom and 
politeness a perfunctory regret. His reticence does not allow 
us to doubt his sincerity. There is another point upon which 
we differ from Arnold: he says, “Gray himself, however, 
maintained that the Elegy was not his best work in poetry, 
and he was right.” We are willing to admit that the odes 
show a greater mastery of art, and that Gray was conscious of 
this is a sufficient explanation of his words in so far as they 
are to be taken as expressing more than a momentary 
petulance. Arnold, fine, and full of a wise appreciation us his 
essay is, stood too closely under the shadow of Wordsworth 
to be altogether fair to Gray. Lowell’s essay, lacking all the 
amenities of Arnold's style, his training, and the sensitive touch 
that distinguishes his criticism, treats both Gray and the 
poets, from whom to some extent he derives, with more sym- 
pathy. In this essay Wordsworth’s reasons for attacking 
Gray are quoted from the Preface, in which Gray is referred 
to as “the head of those who by their reasonings have 
attempted to widen the space of separation betwixt prose 
and metrical composition,” and as one who “was more than 
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any other man curiously elaborate in the structure of his 
own poetic diction.” Lowell quotes also from a letter of 
Wordsworth’s: “I do not profess to be a person of very 
various reading; nevertheless if I were to pluck out of 
Gray’s tail all of tbe feathers which I know belong to other 
birds he would be left very bare indeed.” The language of 
poetry, however, is not the language of prose, and our own 

rsonal reverence for Wordsworth does not blind us to the 
fact. Poetry will use the language of common speech, since 
at moments that speech is hallowed by fire; but it does not 
use the pedestrian and unemotional language of daily life. 
Poetry is art as well as inspiration: every great poet must 
create his own medium, seek out curiously the values of stress, 
accent, and quantity; learn what music is hidden in vowels 
and consonants; and in this way only is he able to prepare 
the tools which he will use at the moment of creation, fusing 
and welding his experience in a sudden passion of the 
mind. The great service that Wordsworth and Coleridge 
did to poetry was in freeing it from the conventions 
which had been imposed upon it; but they did 
not sufficiently distinguish between convention and 
art. In denying art and placing its whole trust 
in inspiration the Lake School made it possible for the 
nineteenth century to produce even more bad verse than was 
produced between Dryden and Wordsworth. The fault, 
written large across the work of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Byron, is that they were not consistently nor 
sufficiently artists, and if we compare the work of any one of 
these poets, or of their successors in the Victorian age, 
Tennyson and Browning, with the work of any great poet of 
the period between Dryden and Wordsworth, we should have 
toadmit that the later poet bas produced a greater mass of 
bad work and has showna greater variety of faults. As to 
Wordsworth’s remarks on Gray’s indebtedness to other poets, 
Lowell's reply is perfectly just. We do not accuse Milton of 
pillaging, who has ransacked whole literatures. Of both we 
may say what Lowell has said of Gray: “ If he appropriated a 
fine phrase wherever he found it, it was by right of eminent 
domain, for surely he was one of the masters of language. 
His praise is that what he touched was idealized and kindled 
with some virtue which was not there before, but came from 
him.” Let us apply a similar method to the subject of The 
Elegy. Poctry tends to express the general through the par- 
ticular. The Elegy is popular because of its subject; but it 
has the precise note of Gray’s own melancholy, or Leucocholy, 
as he calls it. It is the personal expression of an emotion 
which is general. He uses in one stanza the lines of 
Lucretius :— 

“Nam iam non domus accipiet te laeta neque uxor 
Optima, nec dulces occurrent oscula nati 
Praeripere, et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent.” 


It is significant that he should stop there; but he seems to 
hint the next lines in his letter of condolence to Mason when 
he says that he would pity “not her who is at rest, but you 
who lose her.” 

That he produced so little may be attributed as much to his 
own character, with its melancholy and its fastidiousness, as 
to the character of his age. “My mind is comprehensive in 
its conceptions and wastes itself in the contemplation of the 
innumerable things which it might do,” wrote Coleridge. 
Gray’s mind was equally comprehensive and better organized, 
but “les voluptés d'un coeur mélancholique” prevented 
its effort. His total production in verse and prose was 
so slight, even when the letters are included, that a selection 
seems almost unnecessary. Mr. Northup, however, has made 
a small selection, entitled Essays and Criticisms, from the 
prose works and the letters. It is a useful, a companionable, 
and a pocketable volume; and Mr. Northup, who is the 
Assistant Professor of English at Cornell University, has 
written an admirable introduction to it. That Americans 
share so largely in our heritage from the past is, in some 
sense, a guarantee for the future—at least for the future of 
our ideals. So long as these ideals and our language endure 
Gray will endure, and increase in reputation, as a consummate 
artist whose verse has an almost Virgilian grace, and whose 
prose, too, has a Virgilian quality, that pleasure in “ natural 
magic,” as Arnold calls it, which seems a part of melancholy, 
and which he can yet touch with humour, as when he writes 
to Walpole of “ most venerable beeches that, like most other 
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uncient people, ave always dreaming out their old stories to 
the wind.” 





INDIVIDUALITY AND VALUE* 


Dr. Bosangvet's Gifford Lectures—how much sound think- 
ing Lord Gifford’s bequest has given to the world!—are an 
attempt to restate the system of philosophy with which his 
name is identified in a way that shall meet the objections 
raised by the multitude of modern schools which do not share 
his faith, Generally speaking, he is in the line of descent 
from Hegel and the German idealists, and he traces his kin- 
ship far back to Aristotle and Plato. His aim is the re- 
enthronement of logic in its widest sense. He believes in 
mind and reason, and will not be distracted by the fashionable 
craze for non-rational processes. “I feel assured,” he says, 
“that a great deal is offered us, especially in modern 
philosophy, which we do not really care about and cannot 
seriously expect to prove. On the other hand, I am persuaded 
that if we critically consider what we really want and need 
we shall find that it can be rationally established by a straight- 
forward argument.” 

That isa bold and hopeful beginning, and Dr. Bosanquet 
never fulters in his purpose, which is to expound “the self- 
interpretation of the real through the principle of individuality 
and value.” He makes no secret of his belief that the work 
has been done long ago by other thinkers. His aim is not to 
devise a new metaphysic, but to “recall and concentrate th» 
modern mind out of its distraction.” Hence one of the most 
valuable aspects of these chapters is their continual reference 
to the classics of philosophy, especially to Plato, for he is 
never better than in his Platonic studies. These are strenuous 
days for the idealist. When Dr. Bosanquet published his 
famous Logic Pragmatism had not arisen to trouble the waters, 
and M. Bergson was still unknown. Hence we miss in the 
present volume the ease and perfection of form, the clear- 
cut style of the earlier work. Dr. Bosanquet has to be always 
arguing with opponents and guarding his flanks against the 
side marches of his critics. Every page bristles with foot- 
notes in which Dr. Ward or M. Bergson or some other 
doubter is dealt with. The book gives one the impression of 
the author thinking aloud, rather than of a formal treatise. 
In the form of lectures it must have been difficult to follow, 
for, though the main argument is clear, the constant 
recourse to side-issues and the refutation of criticisms, 
which would be necessarily present rather to the author’s than 
to the hearer’s mind, might well baffle any one but a mature 
thinker. Not that the book is in any way ill-arranged or 
obscure. Its plan is a perfectly justifiable one, and Dr. 
Bosanquet could not be slipshod if he tried. So far asa 
difficult argument can be simply presented, it is so presented 
here. It is the most valuable of recent statements of the cen- 
tral position of modern English idealism. 

The keynote of that system may be found in the doctrine of 
the concrete universal. An ordinary generalization gives us 
an identity by omitting differences, and therefore misses the 
concrete nature of the individual. We can forma class by 
generalization, but what we need is not a class but a world—a 
macrocosm constituted by microcosms. The concrete universe 
is the only true type of universality, because it is self- 
maintaining, because it “overcomes the ‘is not’ by reducing 
it to an element harmonious with and corroborative of the 
‘is”” As Dr. Bosanquet neatly puts it, the test which 
it imposes is not “the number of subjects which share a 
common predicate” but rather “the number of predicates 
that can be attached to a single subject.” Its characters are 
form, interdependence, significance, self-completeness — 
characteristics both of thought and reality. He will not 
admit of any dualism of thought and sensation, the spiritual 
and the animal. Thought is the life both of sensation and 
feeling, giving meaning to the one and determination to the 
other. The conception of the concrete universal leads us to 
an understanding of what individuality means. The individual, 
the true concrete universe, is the real; but individuality is a 
positive thing. Its inwardness, uniqueness, or spirituality does 
not mean emptiness and abstraction. 


“We should expect to find in the higher individuality not 
more but less of what is commonly called spontaneousness, if that 





* The Principle of Individuality and Value. The Gifford Lectures for 1911. 
By B. Bosanquet, LL.D., D.C.L, London: Macmillan and Co. (10s. net.) 
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means ‘indetermination,’ laxity of connexion, and unaccountable 
new development; and more of logic, more of expansion towards 
giving full effect to demands which emerge by systematic neces- 
sity for the articulation of the whole; less of the urgency of 
exclusive feeling, more of the definite emotion attaching to fuller 
self-expression; less of the mere passion of mystical religion ; 
more of the amor intellectualis Dei resting on clear spiritual 
insight. Inwardness will not be the banishment of all that seems 
outward, but the solution of the outward in the circulation of the 
total life.” 


We have no space to pursue Dr. Bosanquet’s argument 
through its many phases. He discusses the relation of 
individuality to gemeral law and finds that the opposition 
rests on the fallacy that “the universality of a law must be 
embodied in a class of similars.” In this connexion he 
strongly combats M. Bergson’s view that the human intelli- 
gence is specially at home in geometry. “The error is due 
to measuring the at-homeness of intelligence by its apparent 
purity or independence; but this purity just means 
that it has hardly begun to discover its true self.” 
He emphasizes the bodily basis of mind; the formed 
mechanism of the brain is the instrument of that remodelling 
ef our world that we call self-realization. In separate 
chapters he discusses the relation of individuality to value, to 
freedom, to “ Nature” and to the absolute, which, so far from 
being a metaphysical abstraction, is a matter of every-day veri- 
fication, “the transmutation and rearrangement of particular 
experiences, and also of the contents of particular finite minds, 
by inclusion in a completer whole of experience.” It is im- 
possible here to do more than indicate such lines of thought. 
But we would specially note the insistence upon the per- 
meation of the world by reason, the presence of logic in 
processes which are commonly called spontaneous or un- 
conscious. All advance towards the concrete universal, the 
completion of individuality, is effected in the same way—by 
the logical process, the “reshaping of the world of content 
by its own universal spirit.” Dr. Bosanquet here, as else- 
where, draws many of his most pregnant illustrations from 
art, and we quote a passage which seems to us admirable both 
in thought and phrasing :— 

“As esthetic insight and experience increase the penetrative 
imagination reveals itself as the highest form of the creative. 
And we feel that not the invention of novelty, but the logic which 
lays bare the heart and structure of things, and in doing so 
purifies and intensifies the feeling which current appearances are 
too confused and contradictory to evoke, is the true secret of art. 
No doubt we should fail to predict the incarnation which a 
painter’s or a poet’s thought will assume; if we could predict it 
we should ourselves be he. But this is not because we are too 
rational, but because we are not rational enough. The ‘funda- 
mental brain-work’ is lacking to us; as is the special capacity for 
the infinitely delicate logic of expression by which the passionate 
thought, already in itself too great for us, is embodied in a million 
ramifications of detail, constituting a tissue of precise deter- 
mination in which alone the thought in question with its passion 
could find utterance—could become itself. If we say that the 
process is not rational, because it is largely unconscious, we 
are committing a serious confusion. The process itself is an 
intense and exquisitely adjusted and organized consciousness, to a 
great extent obviously and plainly logical. But it is not, of 
course, another and a different consciousness watching and ana- 
lysing the first while it proceeds. And in this sense, we are apt 
to forget, all logical process without exception is unconscious. You 
cannot make the working function of a syllogism into its major 
premiss ; you cannot predict its conclusion ab extra by a watching 
and inactive consciousness. The spirit of logic when at work 
deals with what is before the mind, and reshapes it; but it is 
not itself a part of what is before the mind. And in this, 
though remote in degree, it shows its kinship with the creative 
imagination, which at its best and greatest,as we have urged, 
turns markedly towards the penetrative. If it is ‘creative,’ it is 
so because profound penetration reveals positive treasures beyond 
the scope of the average mind, not because it deviates into paths 
of arbitrary fantasy. In short, then, all logical activity is a 
world of content reshaping itself by its own spirit and laws in 
presence of new suggestions: a syllogism is in principle nothing 
less, and a Parthenon or ‘ Paradise Lost’ is in principle nothing 
more.” 





GERMANY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 


Tus book contains five lectures which were delivered at 
Manchester University by distinguished professors and 
experts. The lectures were part of a series on salient 
topics of modern history and literature, and were arranged 
at the instance of the representatives of journalism in South- 
= Germany in the Nin rteenth ‘Century : Fire Le ctures, By J. H. Rose, Cc. HL 


Herford, E. C. K. Gonner, and M. E. Saller. With una Introductory Note by 
Viscount Haldane. Manchester: at the University Press. [2s. 6d. net. ] 





East Lancashire. We respect alike the journalists who 
desired to be instructed on a subject on which there is only 
too much writing without knowledge and the University 
which was willing to meet a demand outside its routine. The 
guiding mind of the enterprise was evidently Professor OC. H. 
Herford, Professor of English at Manchester, who delivered two 
of the five lectures—two admirable lectures on the intellectual 
and literary history of Germany—and has edited this volume. 
The other lectures were by Dr. Holland Rose on German 
political history, by Professor E. C. K. Gonner (of Liverpoot 
University) on economics, and by Professor M. E. Sadler 
on the history of education. There is a short introductory 
note by Lord Haldane. We must say a word in praise of the 
excellent summary and index. These are a model of what 
such things should be in a book of this kind. 

Lord Haldane has continually urged his countrymen to 
think clearly and fully before they act, and no cne who was 
aware of his special interests failed also to be aware that 
German methods were a large part of his inspiration. Since 
the daye of Greece, he says in his introduction, there has been 
no such spectacle as Germany affords of the blending of the 
life of the Statesman with that of the Thinker. A highly 
practical spirit is founded on abstract knowledge. We 
Englishmen have built up our institutions rather empirically, 
every particular solution answering a particular need. The 
proof and symbol of that is that till the passing of the recent 
Parliament Act we did not even begin to have Consti- 
tutional usage expressed in words. The French, aiming at 
the same liberal ideals as ourselves, have been much bolder in 
logic, pressing onwards to a distant goal in accordance with 
what one might call the élan of their intellectual method. 
The Germans, if, as Mr. Herford says, they have achieved 
freedom and understand and value it, have, at all events to 
our thinking, a very different conception of it. Whatever else 
we may say of it, however, it has been a wonderfully orderly 
growth. The principles were clearly defined in advance, and 
orderliness was the natural result. If we think of how Britain 
established ber colonies and how Greece established hers, we 
shall see the difference of method sharply illustrated. Our 
colonies were mostly the product of private enterprise—of 
commercial and adventurous pioneering which gathered about 
itself just as much of the forms of government as was neces- 
sary to satisfy its rudimentary social needs. But the Greek 
colonists went forth with prepared plans, much as a syndicate 
of to-day might plant a garden city. Highly developed 
intellectualism, such as Greece hud and Germany has to-day, 
has its disadvantages. As Lord Haldane says, much that 
goes on in the world has to be done on the spur of the 
moment, “Practical instinct and courage in initiative are 
largely born of necessity.” Englishmen, taught by necessity, 
have always been strong in readiness to assume responsibility. 
But “science is becoming increasingly requisite,” and Lord 
Haldane thinks that if Germany has much to learn 
from us in these days of expansion, we have at 
least as much to learn from her. And if the intel- 
lectual forces of the two nations were “brought in aid of 
each other” the benefit to humanity might be great. We are 
glad that Lord Haldane, while generously praising the German 
intellect, does not forget for a moment the virtues of our own 
methods, and he suggests that some German historians should 
give us an estimate of the work of Great Britain in over- 
coming the difficulties of colonial settlement, and of the 
influence of our public schools and universities in training 
men of affairs. 

The chief criticism we have to offer of Dr. Rose’s politica? 
lecture is that it bears too many traces of its apologetic pur- 
pose. We have in mind especially his treatment of Bismarck’s 
policy of blood and iron. That there were excuses for it we know 
well, but a presentation of the facts about the Franco-German 
War which insists on the sinister significance of General 
Lebrun’s visit to Vienna—a rather obscure incident—and says 
nothing of the Ems telegram is surely to pick out what is 
ugly on one side and ignore it on the other. M. Ollivier, of 
cours®, writes from a brief, as he has his own policy to defend ; 
but readers of the veteran’s recent volumes must at least find 
it hard to resist the conclusion that Bismarck provoked France 
to walk into what M. Ollivier calls a trap (qguet-apens). In his 
Memoirs Bismarck himself distinctly said that it was immoral 
to try to go behind Providence and base policy on calculations 
made in advance instead of on the natural development of 
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history. Dr. Rose, therefore, defends Bismarck’s violation of 
his own principles. He says of the Bismarckian policy :— 

“There was truth in those terrible words of Bismarck: ‘It is 
not by speechifying and majorities that the great questions of the 
time will have to be decided—that was the mistake in 1848 and 
1849—but by blood and iron.” The words are generally quoted 
without the parenthesis which gives significance to them: and 
Bismarck is termed ‘the man of blood and iron.’ Well! he was 
go; but only because, after the sad experiences of 1848-9, there 
was no other alternative, at least none that a practical statesman 
could wait for. In view of a probable attack by three States in 
1871, he determined to deal the blow at the most aggressive of 
them in 1870; and on the lower plane of expediency, on which 
statesmen must act, his act is thoroughly defensible. We who 
live behind the rampart of the sea know little (save in times of 

ic) of the fear that besets a State which has no natural 

Retlere and which then had to reckon with three great military 
empires on its borders.” 
Dr Rose says that Germany has kept the peace for forty 
years. It is true. But what are we to say of the series of 
cballenges offered to France and Russia? Surely if there 
had been a European war, as there might easily have been any 
time these last seven years, one conld not bave attributed the 
immediate authorsbip of it to any country but Germany with 
her uncomfortable and incalculable diplomacy. Dr. Rose 
concludes that Germany cannot make war so long as the 
Franco-Russian alliance continues. We sincerely hope that 
that may be so, but when the German Emperor opposed bim- 
self to Russia in “shining armour” during the crisis which 
followed the annexation of the new Austrian provinces, the 
absence of war was due solely to the weakness or restraint 
of Russia, not to the “ caution” which Dr. Rose discovers in 
German movements. 

Professor Herford, who offers a generous tribute to German 
learning, in which we shall all be sincerely glad to share, 
attributes the quality of the German intellect toa more wide- 
spread and systematic Wissensdrang and toa peculiar apti- 
tude for knowledge in three domains: in the primitive or 
elemental, the organic or evolutionary, and the psychical! 
modes of existence. All these at the end of the eighteenth 
eentury had an important bearing on poetry and philosophy 
and upon the bistorical and natural sciences. In Germany, 
unlike England, at that time “literary”’ and the less “ intel- 
lectual” history mingled and sometimes fused. Goethe 
summed up and embodied all these tendencies and supplied 
the key to Germany of the nineteenth century. The final 
culmination of German self-consciousness was the colossal 
idealism presented by Hegel, Schopenhauer, Wagner, and 
others. Since then (thanks to Bismarck as much as to any 
one) thought or reason has become subordinate to will. 

Mr. Gonner, in his rapid survey of German economic pro- 
gress, shows how the great embarkation on the industrial life 
eame late in the history of the people, and how it was possible 
to profit by the experience of other countries. The direction 
of the whole mutter was thus undertaken by an autocratic 
State. The rapid edvance which has won the admir: tion of 
the world was enormously aided by the previous educational 
growth of the country. 

Finally we come to what is perhaps the most fruitful of all 
comparisons between Germany and Britain—the compurison 
of educational methods. Carlyle, Coleridge, and, above all, 
Matthew Arnold dinned the lessons from Germany into the 
ears of Englishmen, but all of them had insufficient sympathy 
With our own successes in the training of independent men of 
character. The main difference between the two national 
systems is that British education bas been based on com- 
promise, German on system. For Britain long hesitated to 
adopt State control, and has never yielded to it completely. 
We have learnt much from Germany, and each country bas 
still much to learn from the other; but, as Mr. Sadier admits, 
80 much in both countries 1s deeply rooted in history that per- 
haps the finest features cannot be borrowed at all. They 
flourish only in their native soil. 





YEAR-GODS AND OLYMPIANS.* 
[ComMuUNICATED. } 
Tue two books before us have been written in complete inde- 
pendence and by authors of markedly different outlook and 
* (1) Oriris and the Egyptian Resurrection, By E. A. Wallis Budye, las” 
pamed after Drawings from Egyptian Papyri and Monuments, 2 Vols. Lovdon: 
bilip Lee Warner. [40s. net. |-—-(2) Adcnis und Ksmun, Eine Untersuchung 
Sur Geschichte des Glaubens an Auferstehanesgotter und an Heilgoiter von 
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mental temperament. Yet they have this in common: they 
both express, though it would seem unconsciously, a tendency 
only just become articulate, but which must, we believe, 
shortly revolutionize current views as to the origin and 
development of ancient religions. 

The Classical Association was startled last January by 
Professor Murray’s pronouncement as to the origin of the 
forms of Gacek tragedy. Tragedy was in origin, be said, a 
ritual dance. The thrice familiar forms, such as prologue, 
threnos, peripeteia, anagnorosis, messenger’s speech, deus ex 
machind, and the like, are survivals of ritual acts in the cult 
of « year-daimon, a being who represents the cyclic death 
and rebirth of the world. Another scholar, Mr. F. M. 
Cornford, has recently shown at Cambridge that the Olympic 
games, ostensibly in honour of the Olympian Zeus, arose from 
a similar primitive seasonal ritual. Everywhere, it would 
seem, the focus of attention has shifted from the canon cal 
immortals, of whom the Olympians are typical, to those vaguer, 
more shifting divinities, or daimones, whu preside over the cycle 
of the seasons. The salient characteristic of such datmones is 
that they are not immortal, but perennial; they die to rise 
again. Such is the life-history of Tammuz, Adonis, Attis, 
Dionysos, and perhaps, first and foremost, Osiris. 


From Herodotus and Plutarch onwards many have been the 
attempts made to describe and elucidate the mythology or 
ritual of Osiris. Yet the tale,as Dr. Budge points out, bas 
never yet been told in full. Herodotus could not read the 
native literature of Egypt. The priests, who were his infor- 
mants, had practically no knowledge of the religious texts of 
the sixth dynasty, now an open book to Egyptologists. A re- 
examination of the familiar later texts in the light of these 
eurlier documents was imperatively needed, and to this task 
Dr. Budge has addressed himself. His main conclusion, if 
somewhat startling, commends itself to common sense. We 
are to seek for the origin of Egyptian religion, and especially 
of its central figure, Osiris, with his ritual of death and 
resurrection, not in Asia, but in Africa. 

“It is wrong to class the religion of ancient Egypt with the 
elaborate theological systems of peoples of Asiatic or European 
origin, and worse than useless to attempt to find in it the systems 
of theological thought which resemble the religions of peoples 
who live on a higher level of civilization than the primitive 
Egyptians.” 

This prepares us for the final pronouncement :— 

“TI became convinced that a satisfactory explanation of tho 
ancient Egyptian religion could only be obtained from tho 
reliyions of the Sadan. . Modern Sudani beliefs are 
identical with those of ancient Egypt, because the Egyptians 
were Africans and the modern peoples of the Sadan are Africans, 
And, after making allowance for differences in natural circum- 
stances and geographical position, ancient and modern Nilotice 
peoples give outward expression to their beliefs in the same way.” 
We may say at once that we believe Dr. Budge triumphantly 
establishes his Osiris is an African, though 
not necessarily a Nilotic, god. Eyyptian religion, in its cruelty, 
its cannibalism, its bloodthirstiness, its burial customs, its 
eschatology, its general negroid colouring, is African through 


main thesis. 


and through. 

Small details of analogy or rather of identity are here per- 
haps more convincing than any large general comparison. 
Take the scarabeus. It is so familiar as an Egyptian 
amulet that we scarcely ask what was the origin of its sanc- 
tity. It was buried with the dead in order to promote the 
“restoration of their hearts.” It bad the power of renewing 
life, or, as the Egyptian would put it, causing the dead to “open 
bis mouth.” A strange function for a beetle! but paralleled 
among the modern The Sudanese women eat 
beetles that they may bear children. Livingstone saw a large 
beetle hung up before a figure in a spirit-house. The body of 
a Goliath beetle plays a prominent part in native magie. 
Why? Probably because huge beetles appear about the 
beginning of the wet season, and when the rain ceases they go 


Sudanese. 


away; they are the vehicles of fertility. 

Again, take the frog. An Egyptian Christian decorated a 
lamp with the figure of a frog and inscribed round it: “I am 
the Resurrection ” (’Eydé cia: "Avdoracis)— barely reverent to our 
minds till we remember the Frog-goddess Heget at Abydos, 
where cult dates from the earliest dynasties. She is seated at 
the foot of the bier of Osiris, and the frog is elsewhere a 
frequent and favourite amulet in connexion with new life and 


new birth, Why? For reasons purely local, and hence 
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permanent. The “matlametlo,” a great frog over five inches 
long, hides in a root of a bush as long as there is a drought, 
and when rain falls it rushes out. It comes with the rain as 
the beetle with the rising of the Nile; both are symbolic of 
new life and growth. ‘he women of some African tribes eat 
frogs, as they eat beetles, to bring them children. Women of 
other tribes more prudently reject frogs as food, fearing lest 
their children might have bulging eyes. 

We come to the main point, Osiris. We are told in the 
myth that Horus destroyed the jaw-bones of his father’s 
enemies. Why the jaw-bones? Because the jaw-bone waa 
in some special way the seat of the soul; it may be because of 
the indestructibility of the teeth. The Baganda to this day 
cut out the jaw-bones of their dead kings and preserve them. 
With the jaw-bone is kept the umbilical cord. The seat on 
which Osiris sits is a sepulchral coffer : it is closely paralleled 
by the stool on which the modern god Kibuka sits, which 
contained the lower jaw-bone of the god stitched into a 
leather case. Now many etymologies of the name “ Osiris ” 
have been attempted, but Dr. Budge points out the two 
hieroglyphs of the old form of the name mean simply “he 
who takes his seat or throne.” Osiris “ made his seat” upon 
the body of the defeated Seth. That is, we would suggest, 
the new king succeeded to the old dead king. “Le Roi est 
mort, Vive le Roi!” ‘The regalia, charged with power, with 
sanctity, pass from the old to the new monarch; the very seat 
on which the new king or god sits has within it the relics of 
the old royalty. 

The intense physicalness of the Osiric religion is seen in 
the earliest image of the god, the Tet. This much-discussed 
object is nothing but the sacrum of the god wherein resided 
all his life and force. Like the jaw-bone it was essential 
to complete bodily resurrection. With the Tet in our 
minds the whole gist of the Osiris ritual becomes clear. 
The essential features of it are the tearing to pieces (orapayuds) 
of the body of the god and its reconstitution and revivifica- 
tion. We have, in fact, a myth and a ritual which reflects, 
and in its mystery-play actually represents, two forms of 
burial custom. First, the mutilation and dismemberment of 
the body, often combined with the sacramental eating of 
particular portions and the preservation, e.g., of the jaw-bone 
(customs still practised by remote African tribes); second, the 
form familiar to us in mummification, the elaborate conserva- 
tion of the body with a view to its ultimate resvrrection. 

The religion of Osiris, then, combines and reflects or repre- 
sents variant social customs, and customs, as Dr. Budge shows, 
that still in part survive in the Sudan to-day. Once pointed out, 
ga saute aux yeux. But here a caution is needed. Dr. Budge’s 
psychology is oddly belated; it has not advanced since the 
days of Diodorus, 

“Osiris,” says Diodorus {I. 14), “made men stop eating each 
other.” “ Before the coming of the cult of Osiris,” says Dr. Budge 
(p. xix), “the Nilotic tribes must have eaten their own dead, as 
many modern tribes do; and there is reason to think that after 
they had learned to know Osiris the natural liking for human 
flesh, which is common to most African peoples, asserted itself in 
times when food was scarce.” 

Some of these sickening horrors of modern cannibalism might 
certainly have been spared us. Savage horrors should only be 
stated just to the amount necessary for demonstration. 
This, however, is by parenthesis. Our pointis that Dr. Budge 
persistently puts the cart before the horse. He treats the 
religion of Osiris as the cause, not the effect, of developments 
in tribal custom. Osiris is to him an objective reality, some- 
thing like a missionary coming with a forecast of the true 
religion to “souls in heathen darkness lying.” He fails to 
see that both myth and ritual are but projections, representa- 
tions of tribal custom. It is, however, perhaps ungracious as 
well as useless toask that a great specialist immersed in heavy 
official work should keep himself in touch with modern 
developments in social psychology. 

Another defect in the book has probably the like cause. Dr. 
Budge’s method is derivative rather than comparative. It is 
strange to read so able a treatise on the cult of Osiris which 
takes no account of, borrows no light from, the kindred cults of 
Attis and Adonis. But Dr. Budge stands solid for Africa and 
will have none of Asia. So, though in one place, with 
reference to the moon aspect of Osiris, he refers to Dr. 
Frazer's book Adonis, Attis, Osiris, for any use he makes 
of it, it might have been unwritten. What Dr. Budge 
never sees, and from his standpoint necessarily could not 





see, is that in examining any ancient religious figure 
we have always to ask two questions: First, what in 
this figure is part, so to speak, of a common human 
experience? Second, what variations in it are due to 
particular social structure? Attis, Adonis, Osiris, Dionysos, 
und a host of other figures are all year or seasonal gods, 
representations in human form of human and natural facts: 
they are vegetation and fertility spirits, they are also spirits 
of periodic growth, and hence apt to take on elements from 
the time-measurers, moon andsun. But each analogous figure 
has its own differentiae, due to local circumstances, and 
especially to tribal structure and tribal custom. These cannot 
fully be understood and appreciated unless the common 
factors are first cancelled out. It is fair to add that of 
late we have been treated to so much that ie vaguely 
comparative that a study purely locai and derivative, 
though inadequate, comes as something of a refreshment. 

Graf Baudissin’s Adonis und Esmun is frankly comparative. 
The writer is a Semitic scholar, and his outlook is largely 
Asiatic. He deals mainly with the Buaals of Canaan, the 
Hebrew Jahweh, and the Babylonian Tammuz, as well as with 
the two special subjects of his monograph; but he is fully 
aware of the analogies with, e.g., Osiris and Dionysus. His 
second title explains his main contention. His book is “an 
inquiry into the history of the belief in Resurrection Gods 
and Gods of Healing.” Both ideas—and this is the interesting 
point—go back to the common notion of a perennial life, 
The Baal of the Canaanite, like Adonis, was the god of the 
green fertile place, where the moisture of rain, or spring, or 
river brought fertility. The god who és life gives life, restores 
it after sickness, renews it after death. The Jahweh of a 
barren Kenite Sinai had to come to Canaan to win his new 
attribute of life-giver and healer. Life-giving, healing, 
resurrecting, to the primitive mind, are but one function. 
Asklepios, the healer, had power to raise men from the dead. 

Another point of great interest emerges, though Graf Bau- 
dissin seems scarcely to see its full significance. In religious 
conceptions we are familiar with the two forms of godhead, the 
father and the son. In Semitic religions, based largely on the 
patriarchal structure of nomad clans, this form prevails. In 
Asia Minor cults we have mother and son, reflecting matri- 
archal structure. In Greece a blend of both. This has long 
been recognized, but Graf Baudissin is the first, we think, to 
point out that the life-god who develops or bifurcates into 
the healing god and resurrection god is usually of the son 
type. He is the expression, the vehicle of the life of either 
futher or mother, the physical vehicle and expression as it 
was at first, later the spiritual utterance. Space forbids 
our developing this most interesting suggestion, but we may 
note that it has had, unknown to Graf Baudissin, singular 
confirmation on Cretan ground. In the recently discovered 
bymn of the Kouretes, the worshippers summon Zeus 
by the title “Young Man,” Kouros, to bring life and 
increase to fields and herds and flocks * for the year.” 

The attention, then, of scholars all over Europe is now fully 
focussed on the year-gods who die and live again; who are, in 
fact, but the utterance and emphasis of cyclic change, of life 
and growth. ‘This focus of attention is but one phase, we 
think, of a wider movement—that known in popular parlance 
as “ vitalism,” the most brilliant scientific exponent of which 
is Professor Henri Bergson. The eternal and immutable gods 
such as the Olympians in their “brazen” heaven have stood 
for a now somewhat discredited conceptualism. Their 
supremacy—it may be only for a time—seems threatened. It 
is, however, an open secret that we may expect shortly, from 
the pen of our most learned Greek mythologist, a monograph 
on the Father of Gods and Men, the Olympian Zeus himself. 
We shall look eagerly to see whether behind the figure even of 
Zeus is found to lurk the shifting shape of a year-daimon, & 
god who does not “live at ease,” but dies each year that he 
and his worshippers may live anew. 





THE PASSING OF THE AMERICAN.* 


Tus book is a terrible indictment of modern America by an 
American. The true American is, we are told, becoming 
inefficient, and all his standards are in process of lowering. At 
the root of the evil lies immigration, and there is no cure but @ 
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strict limitation of the foreign influx and a return to the land 
Tbe American must be persuaded once more to “ huld fast to 
the bosom of mother earth, the only true source of life and 
happiness.” At ; resent his mood is leading him to desert the 
villages and live on his wits in cities. These are Mr. Monroe 
Royce’s conclusions. Now for his arguments. “The metro- 
politan city of America is not quite one-fifth American,” he 
declares, “and what is true in Greater New York will soon, 
yery soon, be true in New England, and, in a few more 
geverations—judging from the present trend of things— 
it will be true throughout the whole United States of 
America.” Nearly all the manual labour of the United States 
“ig being done by the foreigner.”” A man—so he says— may 
walk about New York and wonder bow the real American 
of the working class gets his living, for he is not to be 
seen doing it. “The ‘Dutchman,’ the ‘Dago, and the 
‘Sheeney,” upon whom the American has been pleased to look 
with good-natured contempt, is now showing that he is the 
superior of the man who scorned him in the simple but very 
necessary art of bread-winning.” The born American does not 
like hard work ; he would rather live “by adventure, invention, 
and speculation.” The condition of New England is begin- 
ning to appal thoughtful Americans. The descendants of the 
Pilgrim Fathers “are being ousted from the shop, the factory, 
the farm, by the more efticient alien.” The best men go 
to the towns, and those who remain cannot contend with 
what Mr. Monroe Royce calls “the invaders.” “In certain 
parts of New England now the wanderer who wants to ask his 
way had better begin with the question, ‘Do you speak 
English ?’” Inthe South the Negro is “taking the bread 
out of the Southern white man’s mouth,” and our author 
declares that “there is not in the whole of Europe, so 
far as I know, so low a form of Christian civilization as 
presents itself to the observer in the mountains of Kentucky 
Tennessee, and North Carolina, and in the outlying districts 
of Georgia, Florida, and Alabama.” But to return to the 
immigrants. 

“Thirty-five years ago,” writes our author, “the immigrants 
were mostly drawn from Great Britain, Germany, Scandinavia, 
Holland, and Switzerland, and constituted a homogeneous popu- 
lation, all having their origin in our common source, the ‘Teutonic 
race. That kind of food suited the palate, and digestive organs, 
of the American lion very wel, and he kept himself well and 
happy on such diet. But that period has passed, and the over-fed 
American lion has long ceased to assimilate or even to masticate 
the conglomerate mass of foreign food that has been placed upon 
his national board—lItalians, Russians, Jews, Slovaks, Polacks, 
Roumanians, Finns, Armenians, and every other kind of human 
beings, from the east, west, north, and south of the habitable 
globe.” 

There are still certain departments of national life, Mr. 
Royce admits, into which they have not yet come. “They 
have no interest in politics, religion, or social matters. These 
they leave to the natives—for the present. But the time will 
come when, having secured a home, and living free from want, 
these people will turn to politics, and when they do the native 
politician will be swept aside as summarily as the native 
labourer, mechanic, and farmer are now being disposed of.” 
As to the obvious argument that the resources of America 
eould not have been developed without the “aliens,” our 
author will have none of it. “The natural, that is, the normal 
increase of native American population for the last forty years 
wou'd have been amply sufficient for the proper and healthy 
€evelopment of this country,” he maintains, and further 
declares that its resources are being over-developed and 
exhausted. What he calls “foreign hordes” are necessary, 
not for the development of the country, but for “the multi- 
millionaires, the trusts, and the monopolies.” These millionaires 
—so he says—require cheap labour, and “the majority of the 
immigrants, so called, are virtually importations.” 

American women and American children get very severe 
treatment from this modern Jeremiah. American men, he 
says, are what their women make them. “Here,” he writes, 
“the woman is first considered in all things, and her wishes, 
her ambitions, and her habits give the keynote to our national 
life and character.” The charges he brings against his 
countrywomen are all charges of frivolity. “It is my belief,” 
We read, “that the reckless, senseless, and utterly heartless 
extravagance of American women will account for the greater 
number of wrecked families that strew our country’s shores.” 
Small wonder if this be true that “many American students 
return from Germany with German wives.” The birth-rate is 





going down alarmingly among native Americans. “ The native 
American woman does not want the bother of child-bearing.” 
Un this subject our author gets angry and plainly exaggerates: 
“A birth in Fifth Avenue, New York, is now a very rare 
event.” 

Education also, we are told, is in a very bad way. The big 
boys of the educated classes go to schools which are not 
schools, because there is no discipline, and not universities, 
because the boys are young and because there is next to 
nothing to be learned in them. Athletics are a great feature, 
but the games, rough and ill-regulated, afford no training for 
character. 

Certainly Mr. Royce brings a “ railing accusation” against 
his country. He does it, he says, with the best intentions. It 
is, however, impossible but that bis countrymen should feel 
hurt. We hope his book may produce some well-considered 
answers. If he has provoked a controversy which, while 
greatly modifying the gravity of kis charges and proving some 
of his apprehensions unfounded, may yet reform some 
admitted evils he will, we suppose, be satisfied with the result 
of his jeremiad. 





THE WIFE OF GENERAL BONAPARTE.* 


In his early married life it must be owned that Napoleon 
was neither happy nor fortunate. During her widowhood and 
after her second marriage Josephine was a desperate flirt, if 
not something more. She was never in love with Napoleon 
as he was with her, and being a pretty and very attractive 
woman, living in a society where old-fashioned morals counted 
for little, it was not unnatural that she should amuse herself, 
even to a dangerous extent, with the young men who fluttered 
round her while her husband was away at the wars. And 
Napoleon, whose morals, one must remember, were of the 
same easy kind, forgave her without much difficulty. He 
told Collot that it was for the sake of the Beauharnais 
children, Eugéne and Hortense, whom he really loved; 
but his friends hardly believed that. Anyhow the 
husband and wife were reconciled, and Napoleon never 
forgave either Junot, the talebearer, or, according to 
Bourrienne, any others “who happened to know too much 
about certain family skeletons.” He would not, we may con- 
clude, be very ready to forgive the modern writers, his 
admirers and champions, who drag those skeletons into the 
light and rattle their bones to amuse the public of to-day. 

Under M. Turquan’s severe microscope Josephine’s faults 
have no chance of being hidden from posterity. He is so 
much out of patience with those biographers who have dwelt 
on the magnanimity and other virtues shown by her in 
adversity that he will scarcely allow her any merits at all in 
her prosperous days. A shallow, foolish, thoughtless, ex- 
travagant woman she undoubtedly was; frivolous, lazy, and 
mad for amusement, like the great majority of Parisian 
society in those years that followed the Revolution. As wife 
of the First Consul, Josephine’s friends and acquaintances 
included so many “human wrecks of all sorts” that her 
husband was obliged to turn them out of the house. 
“ Josephine was really fond of the rabble,” says M Turquan, 
and hardly seems aware that the generous tears shed by 
Mme. Bonaparte on such an occasion will be remembered to 
her credit. 

Josephine was not really worldly or ambitious, and this 
truth is one of the chief reasons why, in spite of biographers 
who aim at justice before all things, her name will always be 
popular. Her manners had a singular grace and charm. M. 
Turquan does not deny that, though he makes a strange 
comparison when describing her at a party at President 
Gohier’s soon after General Bonaparte’s return from Egypt. 
“ As for Josephine, she was quite in her element, and frisked 
about as lively as an adder ina quick-set hedge.” Then and 
afterwards, when Napoleon had once made up his mind to 
treat his wife as his best friend—for she was seldom jealous 
and always sweet-tempered, enduring the hero’s roughness as 
few women would have done—the naturally lazy Josephine 
exerted herself to please the world for Napoleon’s sake. In 
the days of the Consulate he owed a great deal to ber personal 
popularity. 

There is something pathetic in the fact that when Josephine, 
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as the First Consul’s wife, was already holding her Court at 
the Tuileries she was ready to use her influence with Napoleon 
for the return of the Bourbons. She revered the ancien 
régime. “It had always been the dream of her life to appear 
at Court, and so far this dream had never come true.” Some 
feeling of this kind strengthened the efforts she made to save 
the life of the Duc d’Enghien, a cause in which she braved 
Napoleon’s terrible anger. “ History ought to be grateful to 
her for her conduct in this affair,” says M. Turquan, for once 
indulgent. And here, on the threshold of the Empire, 
already haunted by that fear of a divorce which saddened her 
days of greatest splendour, he leaves the unlucky Josephine. 





A NURSE'S EXPERIENCES.* 

Tux author introduces herself to us as a girl at school who has, 
* some years ago,” determined to be a nurse; she then goes 
on to give some experiences of travel which fill up the time 
till she reaches the proper age. After these comes a year in 
a Children’s Hospital in London; then more travel, this time 
in South Africa; then we have the story of five years and a 
half in a General Hospital, with interludes in Egypt and else- 
where. So much for the peace experiences. ‘lhe war story 
begins when we are not quite half-way through the book. 
Miss Laurence, having determined to go out to South Africa, 
pays a surprise visit to the Army Medical Department, is 
shown into the waiting-room, meets there a travelling 
acquaintance who has come to offer a hospital of a hundred 
beds, and, at his wish, is appointed Lady Superin- 
tendent. Well may she ask, “Did you ever hear of 
such a piece of good luck?” though there was certainly 
something besides luck in the affair. The donor of the 
hospital had a very good reason for his choice, though he 
chose to put it, according to Miss Laurence’s report, as 
being sure that if she had a quarter of the brains he knew 
her eldest brother to possess she would be a good help to 
him. She landed at Durban on March 31st, 1900, worked 
for about a year and a half, and then had to resign for 
reasons of health, but not till she had been mentioned in 
despatches and had been awarded the Royal Red Cross. 
The story has been told several times before, but never 
better told: simplicity, artlessness, obvious candour, are 
the qualities which Sir Frederick Treves finds in the narrative, 
and every reader of sense and taste will agree with him. We 
must limit our quotations to an abstract of what is said 
about the concentration camps (p. 302): “There has been 
a great deal of measles in the camps and many deaths; 
measles were almost unknown on the Boer farms; but the 
Boer women had traditional objections to fresh air and 
cleanliness, and could not be induced to take precautions against 
infection. The people in the camps had quite as good food as, 
and often much better rations than, the troops, but they did not 
thrive on them; still they had to be brought into the camps. 
It was a necessity of war to destroy the crops, and the 
children and women, if left on the farms, would have starved.” 
The policy of the camps is vindicated, and we soe at the same 
time why some observers were so moved by the sufferings 
which they saw. We are not sure that the “ peace” story is 
not as interesting as that of the war. The things which are 
here described are happening at our doors day by day, but 
few know anything about them. They cannot do better than 
read Miss Laurence’s book. Hospital secretaries might note 
the fact that atthe hospital where our author first worked the 
nurses were cruelly underfed. ‘Nearly all the nurses either 
have food sent or else buy a good deal. . . . There are a few 
nurses who cannot afford to buy, and of course we share with 
them.” It is only fair to say that this was written twenty 
years ago. 





EARLY CHURCHES IN BRITAIN.+ 
PART of this book, which belongs to the “ Library of Historic 
Theology,” has already appeared in the Churchman, but its 
present form shows a very important and significant addition. 
Originally it ended with King Alfred, now it is carried on 
to St. Dunstan. Dunstan is one of the great men in English 
history to whose work scanty justice has been done. Lingard, 
when writing of him and his contemporary Turketul, thinks 





bg ‘A Nuvse’s Life in Peace and War. By E. C. Laurence. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. [5s. net. ] 

t The Churches in Britain before A.D. 1000. By the Rev, Alfred Plummer, 
D.D. 2 vols. London: Robert Scott, [10s. net.] 





that he “occupies a disproportionate space in most of our 
modern histories.” His name is certainly far better known, 
but it is not commonly connected with great services to the 
Church. It is true that he is commonly regarded as the great 
champion of the regular as against the secular clergy. Such, 
in a sense, he was, But, as Dr. Plammer puts it, the revival 
of monasticism “ was with him a means, not an end.” It wag 
#& means, too, which he used with a moderation which dig. 
tinguishes him from others who were working in the same 
cause. Dr. Plummer compares his proceedings with those of 
Ethelwold of Winchester, who bad but one formula with the 
seculars, “ Become a monk or go!” Dunstan, when he wag 
made Bishop of Worcester, found secular canons, and did not 
attempt to turn them out; he was at Canterbury for thirty 
years, and he exercised the same forbearance. Another great 
Churchman to whom justice is done is Theodore of Canter. 
bury. ‘lhe story of the man is a very strange one. He came 
from a very remote place—Tarsus, No one could be more of a 
stranger to the people whom he was to rule. He was sixty. 
six years of age, and that meant much more in the seventh 
century than it does in the twentieth. But he held the 
Metropolitan See for twenty-five years, and during that time 
created the organization of the English Church which exists 
substantially at the present day. Nor was this all: he 
founded a great school of learning at Canterbury, and actually 
found time amidst his many cares to teach in it himself. “It 
is difficult, if not impossible,” writes Bishop Stubbs, quoted 
by Dr. Plummer, “to over-estimate the debt which England, 
Europe, and Christian civilization owe to the work of 
Theodore.” These are samples of a very enlightening book 
which all interested in Church history will do well to study. 





NOVELS. 


ALMAYNE OF MAINFORT.* 


Mr. Grertron’s first novel stimulated a desire for further 
acquaintance with his work, and the pleasant impressions 
created by Ingram are renewed by his second venture. But he 
is not an author who can be readily assigned to one or other 
of the various categories of contemporary novelists, nor is bis 
appeal immediate or wide-reaching. His style does not make 
for easy reading or skipping. He eschews all conventional 
passports to popularity, gives sensationalism a wide berth, 
and finds no room in his dramatis personae for week-end 
pleasure-hunters, society sirens, and the like. He is 
interested in modern life and politics, but his characters 
have generally a strain in them which harks back to 
the past. His hero is a young Oxford man with a serious 
eutlook on life who has worked in an East-end settlement 
and aspires to Parliamentary honours, yet underneath his 
somewhat austere exterior there stir at times the primitive 
instincts of his ancestors, a line of border squires, and 
the whole story grows out of an impromptu cattle- 
raiding foray which he carries out at the expense of bis 
successful rival in a by-election. So, too, the vein of remote 
heredity is betrayed in his father, a reserved country gentle- 
man of high principle and exquisite manners, who surprises us 
by his sudden condemnation of kid-glove methods in 
politics. “It’s all very well to settle things by reason; 
but I should be sorry if they weren't also a little 
settled by affection and contempt and fury and 
adoration.” Old Mr. Almayne calls himself a good Liberal, 
but he condones intimidation—on the ground that it is a sign 
that politics are vital in the country house—in a manner that 
would petrify the Gladstone League. The romance of modern 
life, if we read Mr. Gretton aright, is not in its modernity, but 
in the subtle associations which link it with the past—family 
traditions and responsibilities, the revival of old or forgotten 
claims, the passion of the collector of antiquities, the tortuous 
methods of the law, the contrast between old and new methods 
of journalism. 

Throughout the book the author maintains the attitude of 
a detached, somewhat fastidious onlooker. Unlike so many 
novelists of to-day, he is not attracted by triumphant vulgarity 
or aggressive unconventionalism. There is only one attempt 
at a rascal among the dramatis personae, a shady solicitor, and 
in the case of the rest Mr. Gretton achieves the by no means 


“* Almayne of Mainjort. By B. H, Gretton. London; Grant Richards, (6s.] 
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easy task of reconciling virtue with a considerable measure of 
attractiveness. Hubert Almayne, his father, and his friends 
are all “ white men.” And at a time when woman is under 
the microscope, and her shortcomings are publicly laid bare 
with a mercilessness unknown before, it is most refreshing to 
encounter in Mr. Gretton a writer who treats of the relations 
of the sexes with a delicacy, a reverence, and a chivalry 
which may be old-fashioned, but are none the less admirable. 
We have said nothing of the plot of the novel or the ingenious 
way in which Mr, Gretton has illustrated, to use his own 
words, “those odd conjunctions that make us feel as if the 
Powers of Life had for some time been arbitrarily pulling 
together certain unconnected threads to make a knot and 
start a twine.” It is enough to say that in virtue of the 
qualities we have already described, he has given us a very 
jnteresting and uncommon book. Some readers no doubt 
may find the atmosphere a little too rarefied and intellectual, 
put as a change from the tyranny of crude emotionalism under 
which we labour it is like listening to a clavichord after a 
brass band. We may close our notice with a characteristic 
example of Mr. Gretton’s power of description—a picture of 
his hero’s surroundings in Chelsea :— 

“He and his friend Nelson, who was in the Board of Trade, had 
found a flat there when they wearied of lodgings; and soon after- 
wards Freestone, who was a leader-writer and was trying to find 
time for the Bar, coming to see them one Saturday evening, had 
also been moved to take a flat, and had settled on the floor above. 
Through him they had come to know another resident, a biack- 
and-white artist named Shelburn, who had managed to prolong 
into later life the brutally disillusioned manner of the modern 
art student. He lived’on illustrating adventure stories for boys’ 
papers, jeered at his work and himself without any self-conscious 
bitterness, was extremely good company, and a very fair draughts- 
man. Though the circle never extended it underwent frequent 
irruptions ; and in a year Bertie knew something of the queer 
world of the Chelsea side.streets, the artists and the artisans, the 
writers, the petty tradesmen. Its mark was a bland obtuseness 
tothe picturesque. That was left to Cheyne Walk, and the stock- 
brokers and city magnates and rich barristers. The artists and the 
writers iived in horrid little streets of three-storey houses, broken 
by an occasional pile of flats, very sordid to the eye, or flooding 
out behind into a confined wavy pool of slate and glass roofs, 
called Something Studios. Their next-door neighbours, sometimes 
their landlords from whom they rented a floor, were mostly skilled 
workmen—coachpainters and carpenters; bank-messengers and 
commissionaires; warehousemen, carmen, and porters. Little 
traffic comes through such streets from the roaring King’s Road, 
but when it does the noise is peculiarly atrocious, forthe roads are 
made of macadam always imperfect, and the vehicles that come are 
railway vans at a shattering trot. In the evenings and all day on 
Saturday the air is full of penetrating shrillnesses from the innumer- 
able children at play; and Sunday opens in sepulchral stillness, 
grows stealthily full of footsteps about the time of the opening of 
public-houses, and passes on to an afternoon full of the weary 
shuffle of overdressed girls in cheap finery, and lads smoking 
cigarettes. All through the weekdays women gossip slatternly at 
their doors, and in the evenings when the men came home the 
meal is mostly made of tinned salmon. Rate collectors hate the 
district, which is neither too pour to pay up, nor capable enough 
to be ready to pay ; and the shops, the tight-packed little drapery 
shops, the sprawling banks of greengrocery, the loud-voiced 
sporting butcher, and the bustling, quick-tingered pay-at-the-desk 
grocer’s shop—all live and thrive on the perpetual feckless spend- 
ing of the London artizan family—that unmanaged trickle of 
money which buys less value than anywhere else in the world.” 








The Matador of the Five Towns. By Arnold Bennett. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Arnold Bennett is, as a rule, not so well suited 
by the medium of the short story as by that of the novel. This 
collection of stories justifies the above generality with the excep- 
tion of one example called “The Glimpse,” to which Mr. Bennett 
himself puts a note saying that he used the theme in a long novel, 
being conscious that that was a better way of dealing with it than 
ashort story. That may be, but Mr. Bennett, though he may not 
know it, is in this exceptional case far more successful in making 
the point which he desires to make in the story than in the novel, 
The latter has a taint of vulgarity which the story is entirely 
without, and to deal with such matters as these in the form of 
fiction requires a lightness of touch which can hardly be sustained 
throughout the pages of a long book. Most, though not ell, 
of the studies in the volume are pure comedies, and in them 
Mr. Arnold Bennett is as entertaining as usual. It is difficult to 
discriminate among them, but “The Widow of the Balcony ” and 
“Wh 

Paul’s Paragon. By W.E. Norris. (Constable and Co. 6s.)— 
Mr. Norris and the characters whom he creates inhabit a world of 





y the Clock Stopped” are among the most amusing. 


their own in which no emotions or events are, asa rule, allowed 
to overpass the limiis of decorum. In the present book, however, 
the carthquake at Messina, which is suddenly introduced as a 








factor in the story, seems as if it must overthrow the boundaries 
usually imposed by the author, but as treated by Mr. Norris can 
hardly be said to achieve this end. The reader is told of the terrible 
events which are happening, and the hero is all but killed by 
masonry falling upon him; but these sinister events are described 
with such self-restrained calm that the reader is persuaded that 
they are almost every-day commonplaces. ‘The tragedy of middle 
age is the matter on which Mr. Norris really feels poignantly, and, 
as usual in his novels, the hero—“ Paul’s Paragon”—is made to 
display to “ Paul,” who is a middle-aged man, how completely the 
game of life is in the hands of the young. 

Reapasix Nover.—Dame Verona of the Angels. By Annie E, 
Holdsworth. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A story of Protestantism 
and hereditary Catholicism pulling different ways. The studies 
of character are well done and the mystical element is very 
prominent. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms. | 


Missionary Methods: St. Paul’s or Ours? By the Rev. Roland 
Allen. (Robert Scott. 5s. net.)—We cannot discuss the questions 
with which Mr. Allen deals. ‘lo put the matter very briefly we 
should say that he does not make sufficient allowance for the 
variety of circumstances. Could there be any difference greater 
than what we see when we compare the work at Corinth with 
that which is being carried on in India? ‘Then there is tho 
matter of unity. The present lack of it is a deplorable hin- 
drance ; but we see indications of schism very soon: the Church 
had not been founded twenty years at Rome when there wero 
men who were “preaching Christ of contention.” But while we 
find many things about which we disagree with Mr. Allen wo 
heartily recommend his book as one to be studied. 





Historical Bailad Poetry of Ireland. Arranged by M. J. 
Brown. (Educational Company of Ireland: Dublin. 3s. 6d.)—The 
editor arranges these ballads (numbering 114) in five “ periods.” 
The first takes in the time from the coming of the Milesians down 
to a.p. 1166, when we have the “ Song of O’Ruark,” with his lament 
over the false Devorgilla. The second covers three centuries of 
storm, scantily illustrated by eight ballads. The third includes 
1478-1607 ; the fourth 1607-1745; and the fifth takes us down, we 
may say, to the death of Parnell, whom “ Katharine ‘'ynan” 
laments in a poem which, when one remembers what events 
preceded it, reads somewhat strangely. “It has been my endeavour,’ 
says the editor, “to show no prejudice, political or otherwise.” 
So, it is true, we find Sarsfield celebrated in one ballad and 
Schomberg in another. “ Unfortunately,” we read, “in many 
instances the poets have all looked from one point of view,” and 
that point is not the “Saxon’s.” It is interesting to find in 
Thomas Davis’s song, “The Volunteers of 1782,” this stanza :— 

“The North began; the North held on 


The strife for native land ; 
Till Ireland rose aud cowed her foes— 
God bless the northern land,” 


Will the North “hold on” again? The poets, of course, take no 
little licence with facts in this “ Historical Bailad Poetry,” and it 
would be a thankless task to correct them; but it is not true, we 
may say, that the Knglish column “ fled” at Fontenoy, “A slow 
and orderly retreat,” says the historian Green. But this is 
nothing to the praise bestowed on the forgiving temper of the 
Irish Parliament of 1609. “A frenzied Parliament,” “ the longest 
Bill of Attainder the world has ever seen,” says the samo 


authority. 





Roughing it in Southern India. By Mrs. M. A. Handley. 
(Edward Arnold. 12s, 6d. net.)—Mrs. Handley went out to 
Southern India with her husband, who was a forest officer. In 
this volume she gives us some of her experiences, vouching for 
the fact that every word of narrative or description is “ lilerally 
true.” Very curious many of these experiences are. The author 
saw or heard at first hand of many strange creatures, the man- 
eating tiger being, perhaps, the strangest. Le is, indeed, a terror, 
not because he is particularly strong or swift—he seldom takes to 
this evil course till he begins to fail—but on account of his fiendish 
sagacity, and he soon learns to be dainty. ‘There is a grim story 
here of a fat Brahmin who, having to traverse the jungle, took 
all precautions to ensure safety. He rode ina closed carriage, 
in the middle of the caravan, with the leanest of native drivers 
for his coachman ; yet the tiger singled him out with unerring 
precision and carried him off. Here is another grim tiger story, 
though not in this case a man-eater, A bullock-cart had to go 
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by a pass where a tiger was lying. Happily nothing took place. 
“ What should you have done if the tiger had moved ? ” asked the 
English passenger. “Thrown the boy to him,” the driver said. The 
“boy ” was a child of nine years—his own son—who heard it 
without resentment. It was fate. Then we hear of native life 
in high quarters and low. Mrs. Handley tells us something about 
the zenana, certainly a dark place of the earth, and often full of 
cruelty. It must not be supposed, however, that she takes 
a sombre view of nativelife and native character as a whole. Her 
appreciation of it seems to us very just and sympathetic. Among 
other good qualities she is a lover of dogs. We are quite glad to 
make the acquaintance of “Lady,” a pariah of high qualities, 
as pariahs not infrequently are. Altogether this is a most read- 
able book. 





Principles of Human Nutrition. By Whitman H. Jordan. (Mac- 
millan and Co, 7s. 6d. net.)—We have no criticism to make on this 
voitume beyond that which is implied in the remark that a few 
pages of summary, in which the practical conclusions reached 
were putin quite plain untechnical language, would have been 
very useful. When Dr. Jordan descends to details he is particu- 
larly instructive. The chapters on “Losses from Cooking,” 
“ Adulteration of Milk,” “Dangers from Ice,” may be mentioned. 
We should like to have seen a definite pronouncement on the use of 
preservatives in milk (foods in general are dealt with). How 
is milk which cannot be delivered till more than twelve hours 
after it has been taken from the cow to be kept sound, 
especially in thundery weather? There are illuminating chapters 
on some commercial food articles. Certain brands of infants’ 
food have the manufacturers’ claims and the results found 
by analysis arranged in parallel columns. The contrast 
is sometimes striking. “ Baked flour” is found to be 
“largely raw wheat starch.” “A perfect modifier of cow’s 
milk” is found to be “nearly two-thirds dry matter in 
unaltered starch. Only about one-seventh soluble in water.” A 
third claims that it contains “no unaltered starch,” while 
analysis proclaims that “over one-third dry matter is unchanged 
starch.” ‘There are damaging facts also about “ Breakfast Food.” 
Those are articles more largely favoured, it may be, in the United 
States than here—this is an American book—but it is well to know 
about them. Dr. Jordan does not recommend the use of alcohol; 
in fact, he says that the normal person is better without it; but 
he tells us that “ when taken up to two and a half ounces per day 
it is almost wholly oxidized, and serves the human organism as a 
source of energy.” Definitely it “will replace such nutrients as 
sugar and starch,” 





Finland. By Ernest Young. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—The Finns interest us for several reasons. They have a pro- 
nounced sense of nationality, they are a well-behaved people, 
they have fought a good fight withal against the most burdensome 
autocracy in the world, and they live in a country which is quite 
unique. Mr. Young writes very sympathetically about the Finns 
and their customs, and sketches for us their modern political 
position and Socialistic tendencies. We see co-operation under its 
best aspects there, and have no difficulty in understanding 
why a small people so situated and loyal to each other 
have not the difficulty other and more prosperous countries 
have in arranging these matters. Universal suffrage obtains in 
Finland, and women sit in the Diet. “They compose 53 per cent. 
of the electorate, but they only form 8 per cent. of the Diet, 
and would be fewer still but for proportional representation. 
They will not, in fact, vote for women; even the women deputies 
will not.” ‘These are the conclusions of a Finnish deputy. Fin- 
land has a future before her: her schools of painting and music 
are young and vigorous, her prosperity is growing, her people 
have survived their worst trials, and as citizens they are the best 
in the world—honest, moral, and temperate. There are a quarter 
of a million of them in the United States, and they are said to 
be the most welcome of all immigrants. 





A History of Chirk Castle and Chirkland, By Margaret Mahler. 
(G. Bell and Sons. 6s. net.)—At the moment of writing Chirk, as 
being the scene of mining troubles, is better known than it has 
been for many years. Still every one may not know that it is in 
Denbighshire, on the Shropshire border. The Castle was once 
famous, though, it seems, we are not to identify it with Crogen 
Castle, which gavea name to the battle fought in 1165. Chirk 
belonged to the Mortimers. After their fall it passed from one 
owner to another with “ bewildering frequency,” as Miss Mahler 
puts it. She has been at great pains to follow the story, and 
she illustrates it with a number of details which add greatly to its 
interest. A chapter on “ Work and Wages,” for instance, comes 
home to us in a way which the strifes and alliances of bygone 








generations do not. A tiler, we read, received £1 13s. 4d. (in 
present-day value), his labourer l5s., a carpenter £1 6s. 8d., whils 
the chaplain received £53 6s. 8d. per annum (possibly he had some 
other charge). These figures belong to the first half of the four. 
teenth century. 


Siegfried and the Twilight of ihe Gods. By Richard Wagner, 
Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. T'ranslated by Margaret Armour. 
(Heinemann. 15s. net.)—Mr. Rackham has illustrated Wagner's 
story of heroes and gots in a rather less elusive style than 
that which generally characterizes his work. Whether this 
atyle becomes him better than his usual mood or no must be left to 
the individual taste of the reader, but it certainly seems to suit his 
subject better. Perhaps the best picture in the book, both for 
imaginative power and drawing, is the one entitled “The Threo 
Norns.” The translation is a great improvement on the English 
versions sometimes employed in Wagnerian opera. The present 
writer found in a popular translation of “The Valkyrie,” the line, 
“Droh’st du mit Frauen” rendered by the delightful phrase, 
“Prate not of females.” Miss Armour seems to have caught the 
spirit of the verse exceedingly well. 


The Garden at Home. (Cassell and Co. 6s, net.)—“ The amateur 
gardener,” says the author of this book, “is the most difficult 
person in the world to convince.” Is it so? Surely the pro. 
fessional gardener is more obstinate, more wedded to certain 
arrangements. However, be the reader of this volume amateur or 
professional, he ought to learn much from it. Various departures 
from the ordinary course are recomménded. We may mention the 
chapter entitled “ Plotting and Planning.” Another noticeable 
one is the “ Rock Garden,” with a fascinating picture of a stream 
coming down through the middle of it. A useful section is the 
explanation of terms, and there isa table of the actual produce 
given for a number of years of well-known kinds of pears and 
plums. Is it really the case that “pears do not mind pruning”? 
It used to be the practice to leave them very much alone, 
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Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 
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BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 

to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses 
EW CATALOGUE free on application. 

E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
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If you have experienced any difficulty in 
obtaining the best results from your Tailor 
it will probably be advantageous to you to 
try another— 


THOMAS & SONS, 
32 Brook Street, Crosvenor Square, W. ; 
and 4 Avenue de Friedland, Paris, 


are recognized experts in tailoring, and shapely, 
comfortable garments on gentlemanly lines, 
combined with the highest finish, can be 
obtained of them at reasonable prices. 





THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8S.W. 
13s. per lh.—in 1 Ib,, 4 tb. and 4 lh. Tine, 





Major Waiter Wirerieip writes:—‘‘The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 
TELEPHONE— CcODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. ABC Sth. Intimidad, London. 





Pass a Box of 


“NESTOR” 
Egyptian Cigarettes 


round with the coffee after lunch or dinner, 
and your friends will vote you a master 
of the art of knowing the best of things. 


Hand-made in Cairo by Nestor Gianaclis. Sold every- 
where, and at 10 New Bond Street, London, W. 


FOR WHITSUNTIDE. 
THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 
SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 








The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 





GOLF (18 Holes). TENNIS. FISHING. 
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BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND IS INVALUABLE 
FOR 
Indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhoea, &c. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores—Biscuits, Is., 2s,, and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s. and 4s, per bottle; Lozenges, Is. 14d. per tin; im Chocolates, Is. per tin, 

CAPSULES.—Most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box. 
J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............94,000,000. 
HOUSES, &c. FOR SALE OR TO LET. _ 

ANTONIO.—TIVOLI, near ROME. 


° 

TO LET, Furnished, for term of years, House; stands in garden; 
beautiful views over Roman Campagna. Hot-water heating throughont. 

Apply Mrs. SEARLE HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Dp emg D.—Any one desiring rest and change away 

from beaten track. Small country house, between Berne and Thun, 15 mins, 
from station, pine woods, view of snow mountains, to be Let or Sold, furnished ; 
5 bed and 2 sitting rooms. Fishing. ‘Terms 12 guineas per month. Apply to 
6 von Steiger, Kiesen Ct., Berne, Suisse. 


- @PPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


Hi 42ss6 INSTITUTE, PRESTON.— 
WANTED, a Superintendent for the Training Scheol of DOMESTIC 
SUiENCE. Must hold Full let Class Diplomas in Cookery, Laundry Work, 
and Housewifery. Dressmaking, Needlework, and Millinery qualifications also 
desirable. Her duties will consist in organising classes for the training of 
Teachers under the Board of Education and City and Guilds of London, Day 
Technical Classes, and Elementary Classes for School Children. One qualified 
to lecture on Hygiene and Physiology preferred. Commencing salary £200 
perannum. Forms of application may be obtained from 
T. RB. JOLLY, 


Principal and Seerctary. 
i 3 





ANTED in July, a PRINCIPAL for the Doveton 

Protestant College, Madras, an experienced Graduate with qualifica- 

tions in History, English, and Latin, Salary, Rs.500 a month; tive years* 

engagement; passage out paid, Apply, Rev. H. PEGG, 1 Woodside Lane, 
North Finchley, N. 


ee PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 

for Gentleman's Son under eighteen, Premium, Three years’ course, 
Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Apply Box No. 208, The Syectator, 1h 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

SWANLEY, KENT. Lecturer required in September as Lecturer of 
Agricultural Chemistry. Candidates must have a University degree or its 
equivalent, and must be prepared to assist with the teaching of some Natural 
History subject. Applications must be reeeived not later than 2th May, 1912. 
For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, 





(younzy COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 
BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 





Principal—Miss H. M. WODEHOUSE, M.A., D.Phil. 

The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for the following 
Staff appointments at the Bingley ‘Training College, which provides accommo- 
dation for 200 resident women students :— 

(1) Lecturer in English ee oe oe £175 per annum. 
(2) Lecturer in Science - oe ee £175 ,, * 
Preference will be given to candidates possessing special 
qualifications in Chemistry and Physics. 
(3) Teacher of Art a ae on = £120 per annum. 
(4) Teacher of Physical Training and 
Hygiene - os oe - i120 ,, ~ 
Certain of the Lecturers appointed may be offered board and residence in 
return for supervision duty in the Halls of Residence. 
(5) Lady Superintendent, to undertake 
the usual duties of a Matron with 
the direction of all domestic ar- 
rangements, subject to the general 
responsibility of the Principal .. £100 per annum 
with boerd an 
residence, 

Candidates for all the above-named posts must be women. Last date for 
the receipt of applications, Monday, 6th May, 1912, Further particulars and 
Forms of Application to be obtained from the Education Department 
(Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 


WV ORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 














EVESHAM PRINCE HENRY'’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

An ASSISTANT MASTER is required for the above Schoo!, to begin duty 
on the Ist May, 1912. 

Subjects: Mathematics, Latin, Geography, Swedish Exercises and Games, 
Preference will be given to a Graduate and to a Candidate who has had 
previous experience in a Secondary School. 

Salary £100 or £110 per annum, non-resident, according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Applications, which should be made on Form 279 (copies of which may be 
obtained from the Director of Education, 37 Foregate Street, Worcester), 
accompanied by copies of recent testimonials, should be forwarded without 
delay to Mr. J. A. BLAIR, Head-Master, Prince Henry's Grammar School, 
Victoria Avenue, Evesham. {R. 221) 


- INCOLN TRAINING COLLEGE for SCHOOL MIs- 
4 TRESSES.—LADY PRINCIPAL wanted in September. Churchwoman, 
under 40 years of age. Must have obtained Honours ata British University. 
Apply for forms of application to CANON VINES, Fiskerton Rectory, Lincoln, 
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OBORN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BOW ROAD, E. 

Required in May, Junior Form Mistress with usual Form subjects, but 

particularly French and Geography. Experience or its equivalent, 
essential, Salary according to qualifications. Apply D-MIS' 


FEstivaL OF THE SONS OF THE OLERGY. 
Instituted a.p. 1655. 


The TWO HUNDRED and FIFTY-EIGHTH FESTIVAL 
will be celebrated under the 
DOME of ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
on THURSDAY, 2nd May. 
CHOIR of 250 VOICES and FULL ORCHESTRA, 











The Service will commence at Four o’clock with Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
Overture, “In Memoriam.”" The Anthem will be “‘ When the Lord turned 
again the captivity of Zion,” com for the occasion M4 Dr. Walter 
Alcock, Organist and Composer to His Majesty’s Chapels oe . The “Mag- 
nificat * and ‘ Nunc Dimittis ” will be sung to music by Lee Williams (in C). 

The Old Hundredth Psalm will be sung before the SERMON, which will be 
yoescict by the Very Rev. WM. RALPH INGE, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's 

Yathedral, and the Service will conclude with Handel's “ Hallelujah Chorus.” 

The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, the Archbishops and Bishops, Stewards, and 
others will attend. 

Tickets are issued to all Governors and to all who subscribe to the Funds 
of the Society. New Annual Subscribers may have them on application on 
payment of their Subscription. 

The ANNUAL DINNER will take place on the same day in the Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall at 6.30 o’clock for 7 precisely, the LORD MAYOR presiding. 

tewards for the first time present a Donation of Thirty Guineas or 
upwards, and those who have held the office before a Donation of not less 
than Twenty Guineas. 

INTENDING STEWARDS who have not at present offered will kindly 
communicate at orce with Sir Paget Bowman. 

SUMS PAID IN 1911, 
In Pensions and Grants to Clergymen.. - os 
In Pensions and Grants to Widows and Aged Single 
Daughters of Clergymen .. ae - oo ma 
In Grants to Clergy Children (80 being Orphans) 
towards Education, Outfit, or Apprenticeship .. 


£4,555 
17,401 
4,935 


£26,891 
N.B.—This is the largest annual expenditure in Pensions and Grants ever 
made from the Corporation Fun 
The total number of Grants and Pensions in 1911 was 1,810. 
Bankers, Messrs, Hoare, 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Registrar, Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Corporation House, Bloomsbury Place, W.C. 


P\iBain GHAM AND MIDLAND 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Visitor—Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Principal—GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A. 
Visiting Examiner—H,. WALFORD DAVIES, Mus, Doe, 


SESSION 1911-1912, 


The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 18 to December 16), 
} TERM (January 15 to March 30), SUMMER TERM (April 15 to 
une 22), 
Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals and Concerts. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


BEPFoRD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W, 


Principal—Miss M. J, TUKE, M.A, 


The EASTER TERM begins on Thursday, April 25th, 1912. Lectures are 
given in preparation for all Examinations of the University of London in Arts, 
Science and Preliminary Medicine for the Teachers’ Diploma, London; the 
‘Teachers’ Certiticate, Cambridge; and for the Cambridge Higher Local 
Examination, 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical work. 

There is a special course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene designed 
be a training for Women Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and T ers 
of Hygiene. 

The Art School (which is conducted at South Villa, Regent’s Park) may be 
attended by students who are not taking other subjects at the College. 

A single course in any subject may be attended. Regular Physical Instruc- 
tion is given free of cost to students who desire it by a fully qualified woman 


teacher, 
REID TRUSTEES’ SCHOLARSHIP. 
ONE SCHOLARSHIP, value £60 a year for three years, is offered by the 
Trustees on the result of the College Entrance a Examination. The 
scholar will be required to come into residence at the Co in the October 
following the award, Further particulars on application to the HON. SECRE- 
TARY to the REID TRUST, Bedford College. 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (one in Arts and two in Science) 
will be offered for competition in June next, viz.— 
REID, in Arts, value £30 a year for eee pane. 
PFEIFFER, in Science, value £50 a year for three years, 
HENRY TATE, in Science, value £40 a year for two years. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 
RESIDENCE. 
Accommodation for 67 Resident Students is provided, 
College and partly in an additional residence at South Villa, 


“ark, 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL at the College, 
SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT, 

Head of the Department, MISS S. MELHUISH, M.A. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teach- 
ing Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambri 

Students are admitted to the Course in October and in Jan » 

ONE FREE PLACE (value £26 5s,.), one SCHOLARSHIP of value of 
£20, and a limited number of grants of £10 are offered for the Course be- 
—- in October 1912. They will be awarded to the best candidates 

olding a degree or its equivalent in Arts or Science, 

Applications should be sent to the HEAD of the Department. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, MLA. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
For particulars of the COLLEGE, of the fees for RESIDENCY, and of tne 
SCHOOL (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D, Treats), apply to the Secretary at the 
College, 43 Harley St., W, 





INSTITUTE. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
ING’S COLLEGE, 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS FOR SE 
SCHOOLS, coanaay 


Tuerory, Practice, anp History or Epvucarion: 
J. W. ADAMSON, B.A., Professor of Education (Head of the Department), 
PsYCHULOGY: 
W. BROWN, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer. 

The Course, which includes practical work in Secondary Schools, 
over one academical year, beginning in October or January. It is suitable for 
ae who are preparing to take the Teachers’ Diploma of the University of 

mdon, 

The fee is £20 for the year, if paid in advance, or 8 guineas per term (three 
terms in the year). 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each for one year, tenable from October 1, 
_ are offered to suitable candidates (men) who are graduates of a British 

niversity. 

Application should be made to Prof. ADAMSON, King’s College, Strand, W.9, 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University ey for Second: ‘Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are ag ee for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge ‘leachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £§, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
‘There is a ton Fund, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —mMIgg 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed heme a limited number 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to Universi 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Migs 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 





=== 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON.—The Firs. High-Class old. 
Established School for Girls. New and Extensive Bremises, Largs 
Gardens and Playing Fields. Excellent Modern Education. Highly Certi. 
ficated Staff. Home Comforts, Very reasonable fees.—Apply, HEAD 
MISTRESS. a 
ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 
‘The house is on gravel soil, 400{ft. above sea-level,in a beautiful di 
neighbourhood of Harrow. ‘The grounds of 27 acres are available for 
six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils takes, 
ondon professors attend. Principal: iss EDDES, 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER. 
GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, President of the Council: The Right Hon. Lewis Fry, P.C. 
Mistress: Miss Addison Phillips. Secretary: Miss Dingwall. 
House; 2, Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss Arbu 
Lane. Next Term begins on Friday, ng fay: The Head Mistress will beat 
the School from 3 to 4.30 on April 30th, y Ist and 2nd. 


T. HILARY’S, BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—First-class School 
for Girls. Special attention paid to physical culture and music. 
In March, at the Hastings Centre, three out of eicht Music Prizes awarded 

by the Associated Board were -geteed by pupils of this School, 

SUMMER TERM begins May Ist. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Lan: 

Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to health 
to the development of c' cter. Senior and Junior Houses. Special advaa- 
tages for advanced work. Excellent examination results. Good garden and 
field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, Ber, 
Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus, 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST’ 
COUNTBY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in_ grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Re-opened on Jan. 19th, 
Principal—Miss H. T, NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. ()sterberg).—Prospectus on application, 




















PDENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond) 


HE GRANGE, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS. (10 miles 
from London). Home School for Girls of Good Social Position, Resident 
Pupils only. Entirely rural surroundings. Grounds of 70 acres. Elevation 
400 ft. House combines all modern educational requirements with comforted 
home life. English, Modern Languages, Music, Art, Cooking, Laundry, 
Gardening, etc. Healthy open-air life. Principals—Miss CHIGNELL and 
Miss McLEAN, B.A. 
VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands, 


QT. LEONARDS L 











LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thoro 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, inform» 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETABY 
8 Havelock Road, Hastings. 
| eateries UTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Domestic Science Department. 
Principal -—Miss 





Preparation for University Examinations. 
Chairman of Governors—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. 
DAVIE, B.A. Illustrated prospectus from the Principal. 


|S Ree ft HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals. 
The Summer Term begins May Ist, 1912. 


ROWBOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level. 
Thoroughly good education on modernlines, Special attention to development 
of individual character. Only 22 pupils taken. For prospectus apply 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


\HE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 

being done in this Scheol and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual — 
and they are carefully helped and pmol according to their capacities 
needs.’’—Cambridge Examiner's Revort. 1911, 
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a 
a FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 

St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
pea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 
a a es a 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
jendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tevuis, 
Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages tor —— Freneh ; 
Jwelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ‘Traimmg; Special Terms for 
Miwsters’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
TEEN WO OD, EASTBOURWN E.- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Geutiemen, 
Rew premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-tields 
aod 





Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swunming. Summer Term begins May ist. 


AMPSTEAD HEATH. The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
mended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods. Resident 

and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elucution, 
ing, games. Boarders 60 to 90 gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 


ESIDENTIAL COLLEGE OF HOUSECRAFT, 
For educated Girls over 17. 
In connection with 
EVERSLEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SOUTHPORT. 
Apply Miss BAVERSTOCK, B.Sc., Lond. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 

ON-+SEA.—Higb and bracmg situation, House built tor School, 
lect sanitation. Large garden and playing-tield. Gymnasium, sea-bathing 
riding, hockey, and al) game-. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Bourd Examinations, Resseiened Board, &e. Seven Resident 
Matresses, weluding French and German Visiting Masters.—lllustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

@ modern lines, Special attention given to Lanzuages, Music, and Paintiug, 
Pupils _— for advanced Examimations and for the Universities uf 
A ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &€. 


seoum 




















RAZENOSE SCHOOL. STAMFORD. 

Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 

A. Certificated Mistresses for all sul:jecta. Games and Gymnastics under 

Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 

ye for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualitied Mistress 
@ Method. Terms moderate. 


\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOI, FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY BOAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. IARLE'I\ON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation tor the Universities; Annual Scholarships. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPAR'I MENT, 

BOARDING HNOUSE adjoinmg the School. 

Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 

Birmingham. 





pBy CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 


Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture, 

The College stands in its own grounds ot 9 acres ; very healthy situation. 

Fees from 66 guineas per annum. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE,.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful healthy stua- 
tion op the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
2 from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRE'IARY at 
the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSING'ION. Recognised by the Board 
@ Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E,. LAWRENCE, 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Pres dent— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P, Principals—A. 
EXANDER, F.RB.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff cousists of 
Medea! Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Vrain- 
img, meluding a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
tholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Seoshere of Physical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish E:ucational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c, 
lumas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 
SECRETARIAL TRALNING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
ndence, ok- keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
gl mes to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and . E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 




















LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Rvuad, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Behools. The course of training exteuds over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymuastics on the Swedish System, Maxsage, Avatomy, Phy- 
Boloxy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
. BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
vid Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
YSTEM, by Freuchman, Carpeutering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JON ES, F.R.H.S. Ist Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 
TAMMERERS and al! interested in the subject should 
RJ read a book by one who cured bimself after sulering forty years, 
STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES Or A 
STAMMEREK,” post free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O. Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 

Adults and boys taken m residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 

testimonials post free from Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 








TAMMERING PERFECTLY CURED— 
Every stammerer and every parent who has a boy that stammers should 
Feud the “‘ Confessions of a Stummerer,” by Mr. E. Grierson ; post free 1s. Pros- 
tus on application—Apply, Acomb House, Bedford; 30 New Cavendish 

t, London, W. Established 1895, 





S* OLAVE’S & ST. SAVIOUR’'S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, TOWER BKIDGE, 8.E. 
Head-Master—W. G. RUSHBROOKE, Bsq., M.L. 


ST. SAVIOUR’S & ST. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
_NEW KENT ROAD, S.E. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. G. FRODSHAM, B.A. 

Evtrance f= ey Pasa , April Zird, 1912. Summer Term 
y, April 24th, 1912. 

Entrance Scholarships to either School may be awarded on the results of the 
Sueminntions, 

‘orms of application of adm to either Sch: 

Clerk to the vernors, Tower Bridge, SE. ay Oe 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COL 


Kk ues SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


An Examination will be held on July 9, 10, 11 for THREE OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates may be examined at their Pre tory 
Schools, D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head Master. 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) June 12th—I4th. Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Clergy. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkships, &e. Newly-equipped Laburatories, 
Excellent Health Record. Otticers’ Training Corps. JUNIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


Less Dovery COLLEGE, 











SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in September. 
Warden—Rev, W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


, AST BOURNE COLLEGE, 

A President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S, 
WILLIAMS, M.A,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physica! Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cudlet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tons for Sens of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships £60—£0, March 7—9, 








kK ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 
in beautiful situation, S0ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 
Holiday Class abroad. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 1. Head-Master, H. V, 
PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 


((HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. At least EIGHT ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Semor 
or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD Scholarship, 
value £35 perannum, with preterence for boys boru, educated, or residing 
in HEREFURDSHIRE. Also open to all, three ARMY Scholarships, two 
OLD CHELTONIAN Scholarships, one FRANCIS WYLLIE Scholarship. 

Some NOMINATIONS for SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £50 per 
annum, are open for next term.—Apply to the BURSAR, the College, 
Cheltenhain. 


PSWICH SCHOOL. 
HEAD-MASTER: A. K. WATSON, M.A, 
Preparation for University and Army and Navy. 
Next Term commences April 27th, 
spectus on application, 


Tus LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


Summer Term commences APRIL 30th. 
_ Particulars from Public Schools Year Book or more fully from the Bursar, 

















EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years. Extensive ands, high above the Thames Valley, 
Head-Master, C. L. SVANS, M.A. Oxon. 





URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examinations for KING'S 
SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging in value from £20 to £50) will beyin at, 
9 a.m. on Tuesday, June 4th. Candidates to be under 15 on September 2Iste 
1912. Forms to be filled up and sent to the Cuarrer CLers on or beford 
May 23rd.—For further particulars apply to Rev. Rk. D, BUDWORTH, Hea 
Master, Schoo] House, Durham. =e 
SICHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Coltburst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where parente abroad. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


ys COLLEGE.—An Examination for School 
Scholarships of the value of £24 per annum for three years for boys 
uuder 13 and under 16 years of age on the Ist May will be held ae 
on the 13th of May. There will also be offered House Scholarships whic 
can be held concurrently with a School Scholarship. Further mformation 
may be had from the SCHOOL SECRETARY, to whom the names of candi- 
dates must be given not later than May 6th. oe ae 
VYOCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS., 
Ancient Public School with Valuable Scholarships to Universities. 
Lowest Inclusive Fee per annum £56. Scholarship Examination (£10-£30), 
begins Tuesday, June 4th. Apply, G. H, KEETON, M.A., for seven years Vith 
Form Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. ae: Se 
rINHAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ off Greenhithe, Kent. For the education 
of youths intending to become officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two 
years on the ‘ Worcester’ counts as one year's sea apprenticeship for 
qualified cadets, Moderate terms. For prospectus apply to SE‘ ‘RETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univers 
sities, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, 25th APRIL, 1912, 
shige Ma Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 
gic breadth SCHOOL, TIVERTON, 


ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on June Lith and 4th, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the Clerk to Governors, __ = 
PRIVATE TUITION.—Rev. A. H. ScOTT-WHITE, 
B.Sc., B.A., Claverton Rectory, near Bath, offers a home to three or four 
Boys requiring special care and coaching; modern comfortable rectory with 
stabling and large garden; beautiful surroundings, 
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ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, 

five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12 
for one year awardel to the boy who does Lest in Examination. Council 
Nominations,value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail 
to obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the H Master or Secretary. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1912. An Examination will be held 

at the School on June 6th and 7th, 1912, for TWELVE or THIRTEEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, eight JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
ay lst. Under certain conditious the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
are tenable together, Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. Cooks, 
M.A., Head-Master,. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examinations. 

On the llth, 12th, and 13th June, 1912.—Two Scholarships of £100 p.a., 

two of £80 p.a., one of £40 p.a., aud not exceeding six Foundation Scholarships, 

entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for 

a= — For particulars apply to the Head-Master, School House, 
onbridge. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED 1381 a.p, £7,000 RECENTLY SPENT ON BUILDINGS, 
‘three or four leaving Scholarships to Universities annually. Preparation 
also for Army, Navy, Professions or Business Careers. Separate Junior 
House. EXAM. FOR 4 ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN MAY. 
ADLEY COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 4and5 next, Exhibitions 
for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 

Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough educa- 

tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break or undue 

pressure for Universities and Professions. endicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 

OVER COLLEGE.—For information as _ regards 

Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy 

and Officers application should be made to the Heap-Masrer, the Rev. F. de 

W. Lusuinetoyx, M.A,, School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 


College Close, Dover. 

ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 

Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life. 

Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
Ee AAS eR SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 15 on August 1, will be held on July 16th and following 
days. Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


WY EDBERGAH SCHOOL 
kK) SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £25, and some House Exhibitions, 
will be offered in July next, 
. swe postiorinas apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sedbergh, 
.0., Yorks. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


























GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 
Hy SUSSEX.—'The REV. F. SERGEANT, Vicar of 
e Udimore, Scholar and Wrangler, receives, as Private Pupils, 3 or 4 
young boys requiring careful individual teaching. Highest references; 20 
years’ Public School experience, Fees from £150 per annum. Prospectus on 
application, ss 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
man, receives 3or 4 Pupils. Beautiful country, bracing climate, large grounds. 
University Examinations, French, German, Home life; efficient supervision. 
Vacancy also for 1 Farming Pupil. 








Y HEALTHY SEASIDE PLAC E.—Cambridge 
Graduate (married) and Partner offer individual attention to the work 
and physical development of a limited number of boys, ages from 14 to 18, who, 
owing to health or backwardness, are not fitted for Public School life. For 
further particulars apply HAROLD BROWN, B.A., Linkfield, Filey, Yorks. 
J OCTOR and his wife receive two or three boys, from 7 to 
; 12 years, to educate with own y. Highest references given and 
required, For particulars apply to Mrs. GEORGE HENDERSON, Tweedview, 
Coldstream. 
N KENTISH FARM.—Married Graduate has Vacancy 
for another Pupil, preferably as companion to one aged 19. _ Large house 
with modern conveniences. Separate bedrooms. Country pursuits. Handi- 
crafts, Poultry, Bees, &c., Cricket, Tennis. Efficient supervision. Home life. 
London 28 miles.—P. B. CARDWELL, M.A., Brocas Hever, Kent. 


FOREIGN. 


ORNHOLZHAUSEN, NEAR HAMBURG, v. d. H., 
GERMANY,—VICTORIA COLLEGE AND LYCEUM.—Founded by 
H.1.M. the late Empress Frederick and recommended by H.R.H. Princess 
Frederick Karl of Hesse, Princess Margaret of Prussia (who takes a personal 
interest in the establishment and pupils), and by other high personages. 
Sciences, Languages, Music in al! its branches, Singing, Painting, Drawing, 
Housework, Needlework, Dressmaking, Cooking, Gardening, Kindergarten, 
daily Calisthenics, Lectures and Concerts, Large house and garden, tennis 
courts, and playgrounds; electric light; heated by steam; bath-rooms, 
swimming-bath. Terms, £70 per annum. For prospectus and further particu- 
lars apply to the Lady Principal, Madame ROSSBACH VON GRIESHEIM, 
Diploma: Germany and England. 


| ANOVER.— Hartwig St. 4a.—Mr. Percy Reed, M.A. 

(Barrister). Successes: Army 61, Consuls and Interpreters 14, Ind. 
Pulice 6, Army Interpreters 7, Intermed. C. 8S. 1, Varsities 21. Board with 
Principal (language German) or with German friends. Fifteen pupils, five 
tutors, laboratories ; German clubs joined for games, 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
art near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis,—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris, 








OC tatBay D’OEX, SWITZERLAND 
wy Ss SRSE ABA SORS SCBOCE, | Bend Master: T. H. REEVE, 

A. ‘0 repares for i ls. F Germay 
strong subjects. Bracing inate. Altitude 3,500 feet. as 


y J 
WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt, 2,000ft.) 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establish 
for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, St — 
Inte terships, and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Co 
8es. Tins. Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A, (Cantab.), B.-és- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne, 
CP 
IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Php- 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecture. 
he og ee y— ae Soe. wr! ee ee Examinations, 
upils placed wi nch families, if desired, oli upils i 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dicppe. 7 en Se 


(Cometancs, GERMAN Y.—Finishing School for Gentle. 
_men’s Daughters, Beautiful house, large garden, near lake. Under highly 
qualified Professors. Thorough modern education. Languages, Music, Domes. 
tic Training. Boating, Skating, Tobogganing; Lectures, Concerts, Expedi. 
tions to Black Forest and Swiss Mountains.—Prospectus from Miss Sher 

B.A., Gosforth, Cumberland. — 


ERMANY.—SCHLOSS BISCHOFSTEIN. HIGH. 
A ae pe FOR BOYS. am situation.. Sound edu 
with pure German; art, music, rrangements specially ada 
requirements of English boys. Fully pre Farm of 100 oa —— 
outdoor pursuits, carpentry, handicrafts, swimming. Winter sports.—Apply 
Director: Dr.G. MARSEILLE (late Master at Schul-Pforta), or to Mesara, 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
REPARATORY SCHOOLS.—For BOYS aged 7-14 yrs, 
IN THE COUNTRY OR ON THE COAST. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON have an intimate knowledge of Schools 
preparing boys fur the Public Schools and the Royal Naval College, 
Osborne; the fees range from £00 to £150a year. Parents of 
whose ability must help pay for their education should apply for 
prospectuses of schools successful in winning Scholarships. 

The choice of a first school for quite young boys, and also for 
delicate boys, is a matter for serious consideration. Messrs. PATON 
know such schools, and will be pleased to send particulars and advice 
on receipt of detailed statement of requirements. 

There is no charge.—Apply 
J.and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
9 mae particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
ees, &c. 
Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Lta., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
ve personally inspected. 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
DUCATION. 

4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroa 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in toych with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 

the pioneer—1884—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
sends gratis choice of [llustrated Prospectuses with expertadvice. State pupils’ 
ages, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided, Eutire charge undertaken, 








OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Assistant Mastera, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced, “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poca: (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Telephone: 1567 Grrrarp. 

INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c,, and is illus 
trated.--MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
‘Telegraphic Address: ‘“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
‘ARCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 


e 

YACHTING x. Cabine fitted with Botetente tasted of 

¥ SE 3 rths. Promenade Deck full length of Vessel. 

CEUMES _ LUXE, Electric Fans in all Cabins. Electric yom 
1912, Swimming Bath, Gymnasium. No Cargo 


x & P. 





1l June 
28 June 
12 July 
27 July 


NORTH CAPE Team on 


NORWAY FJORDS... 

BALTIC & BUSSIA _... 

PENINSULA & MOROCCO 

HOLY LAND & EGYPT 

ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. 
From Southampton, Grimsby, Lei 

lilustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


B.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
18 18s.— DALMATIA, MONTENEGRO, VENICE, 
SICILY, &c. 
£10 10s. VILLEFRANCHE, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, LISBON, 
The Cruising Co., Ltd,, 6 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. — Gentlemen and. Gentle- 
women—May 21: Historic Chateaux of Loire Valley. June 14: Quaint 
jittle Holland. July 10: Tyrol (Brentaand Passa Dolomites). August Lith : 
d Russian Tour (Caucasus, Volga, Crimea) Nov. : Algeria-Tunisia. In. fees, 


fcoompanied | by MISS BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, S.W. 


T UGANO Tour, £5 5s. No extras. Including 2ud class 
return rail. lst CLASS SALOON Steamer on LAKE LUCERNE, Paris, 
Gotthard Railway, and Lugano, the most beautiful centre of the ITALIAN 
LAKES. Good Hotels. Accompanied by Mr. Lunn.—GEORGE LUNN’S 
YOURS, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 





HOTELS, “‘HYDROS, ¢ &o. 


T BOURNEMOUTH “HYD YVRO Visitors enjoy every 
A Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
Resident physician (M.D.) 


MISCELLAN EOUS. 
AZELL,WATSON & VIN N RY. Ltd., Printers, are prepared 


to undertake the production of newspapers, magazines, etc., and will 
gimit prices and specimens upon application, A complete plant of Rotary 


—_—— 


aod Electricity. 








god other rapid machinery available. If necessary could introduce part 
epital.—é Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 
OCKET MONEY FOR YOU. — Gold Jewellery, 


WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER ANTIQUES, 
gd PRECIOUS SIONES bought for cash; best value sent for parcels, 
@ offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank. RK. D. & J. B. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, Ipswich. Estab- 
Iiabed 1553. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
panufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of t© provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Otlices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 
ALD FALSE TEKTH BOUGHT.—Send to us ~~ od 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the 
frm in the World.—R, D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Sunes 
Ipemch. Established 1835, Bankers: C apital and Counties. 


OURNALISTIC and ~ SECRBTARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 
Excellent introductions or write, IHE TRIANGLE 


given. — Telephone 


SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
DEVERSIONS a INTERESTS 











LIFE 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
l0 Laneaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1855. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
q@ected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
te ga Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
s, Lawn ‘lennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
(WOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.— Supplied _ by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by 
BE Howarth, F.Z.8., who destroyed plague of them at Sheflield Workhouse, 1896, 
—Tins, 1/3 2/3,4/6. Also Camphis, the etfective Moth Destroyer—l/- per packet, 
HOWARTH & Pais, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


. embrain ‘TYPEWRITING 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words, 


Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. 


Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NO tA DICKINSON, 1 Sack ville Gardeus, Iiford, EXsex. 
APPEALS. | 


HE NATIONAL “HOSPITAL 
— — D AND EPILEPTIC 

ALBANY Memoria), 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 

aTRON: H.M. Tue Kine, 


and 








FOR THE 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received, 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tne Ean. or Harnowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Haminton. 


URATES’ AUGMENTATION FUND. 
Presidents: 
His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

The only Society in the country which augments the stipends of the elder 
@arates of the Church of England. 

Over £9,000 voted last year in grants. 

Average length of service of those in Holy Orders 29 years. 
Fecipients does not exceed £3 per week. 

Extra income very much needed to meet pressing cases, 

Cheques crossed Coutts and Co. should be sent to the Seerctary, 2 Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, S.W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
ef the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical conditian of the peopie by bringing about the 
&doption of Unive.-<al Military Training for Home Dcfence. 


The income of 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 
£ «8. a. 2 s.4. 
Hea. Vice-Presidents .. 2 0 O| Members a 10 16 ° 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 
embers 110 and Jourral ... 056 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Colonel W. Jv. 8B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





SIXTY-FOURTH REPORT 


OF THE 


Yokohama Specie Bank 


LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO) 
presented to the Shareholders 
AT THE 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY CENERAL MEETING 
HELD AT 


THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 


ON 
SATURDAY, 9th MARCH, 1912. 





CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED _ ..........ccsseeseesseee Fen 48,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP............. seseeteseeeeeeeeesee Len 30,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS. ......... eoveconeecsonteaseesones -» Yen 17,500,000 





PRESIDENT—VISCOUNT YATARO MISHIMA, 
VICE-PRESIDENT—JUNNOSUKE INOUYE, Esq. 
DIRECTORS— 


VISCOUNT YATARO MISHIMA. 
NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 


YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esq. 
TCHUNOSUKE K AWASHIMA, Esq. 
JUNNOSUKE INOUYE, Esq. 
KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. 


ROKURO HARA, Esq. 
MASUNOSUKE ODAGIRI, Esq. 
BARON KOYATA IWASAKI, 
AUDITORS— 
YASUNORI ASADA, Esq. | TAMIZO WAKAO, Esq. 
BRANCHES— 
ANTUNG-HSIEN. HONOLULU NAGASAKI. SAN FRANCISCO, 
BOMBAY. KOBE. NEWCHWANG. SHANGHAI, 
CALCUTTA. LIAO YANG. NEW YORK TIELING 
CHANGCHUN. LONDON, OSAKA, TIENTSIN, 
DAIREN (Dalny). LYONS. PEKING. OKIO. 
HANKOW. FENGTIEN RYOJUN 
HONG KONG. (Mukden), (Port Arthur). 
SE Gee csnwenitsnsennnnnntitnneinesaaien YOKOHAMA, 
TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 


GenTLemMeN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and of the Profit and Loss Account for the 
Half-year en ded 31lst December, 1911 The Gross Profits of the Bank forthe past 
Half-year, -_- rding yen 1,193,527.%* brought forward from last Account, amount 


to yen 11,539,732.**, of which yen 8,254,596." have been deducted for luterests 
Taxes, ( — Expenses, Rebate on Bills Current, Bad and Douitful Debts, 
Bonus for Officers and Clerks, &c., leaving a balance of yen 3,255,159 for 


The Directors now pro pose that yen 350,000.°* be ade a to the 


appropriation, 
and recommend a Dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per 


Reserve Fund, 


annum, which will absorb yen 1,740,000.°°, The Balance, yen 1,195,150.**, will 
be carried forward to the credit of next Account. 
VISCOUNT YATARO MISHIMA, Chairman, 
Head Office: Yokohama, 9th March, 1912, 
BALANCE SHEET. Slst December, 1911, 


LiaBiLITI(es, 
Capital paid up...... sovesonsngusntcosnqupeecnineudisnbumpunnensnenenweeee® 
Reserve Fund : o 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts “ 
Notes in Circulation 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &c.) 

Bills Payable, Bills Re discounte d, , Acceptances, and other 
Sumis due by the Bank ...... . 
Dividends Unclaimed saaiasatiainainel 

Amount brought forward from last Account . 


Y. 
30,000,000, © @ 
17,150,000, © @ 

364,852, se 
7,001 826, * 2 


141,86, “082, se 





. 108,097,788, © © 





Net Profit for the past Half-year ..............0..s:0sec000 IN j091;808. ¢ + 
Yen 908,052,490, 98 
Cash Account— AsserTs. Y. Y. 
lt TINIE. cccnipemanatintlenignnensaiiinndeteinninmaindnela 13,011,051. ®7 
py eee a anae, 328, ¢ eo 









26,228,579, ** 
Investmeuts in Public Securities . x 
Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, s, de. 
Bills Receivable and other Sums due to the Bank wot 
Bullion and Foreign Money 1,148,812, 43 
Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, cian tases 8,806,606, @ &4 
Yea 308, 052, 4. %g. 8 :8 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills 





Current , Bad and Doubtful De bts, Bouus for Officers 
and Clerks, a ae © FF 
To Reserve Fund.. "350,000, ee 
To Dividend— : t 
yen 6.°° ver Old Share for 240,000 Shares - ee 
[Leelee iewtbee ne 1,740,000. 
1, 195, 136,25 


To Balance carried forward to next ‘Account 


Yen 11,55 0,732.48 ¢¢ 
Y. 
By Balance brought forward 30th June, 1911................ 1,19 % 27.94 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Ha akin ar — 


3ist December, 1911 . 10,346,404, ¢ 2 


Yen 11,539,7 


We have examined the above Accounts in detail, comparing them wi 
Branueche 





Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the es and 
Agencies, and have found them to be correct We have further inspected 
the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also those held on account of Loans, 


Advances, &c., and have found them all to be in accorlance with the Books 
and Accounts of the Bank, 
YASUNORI ASADA,) Luditors 
TAMIZO WAKAO, j “""r''s 
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CORRECT STYLES 


FOR 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE WEAR 


HAS. BAKER & Co., with their immense 


experience in Tailoring, make the 


BEST FITTING SUITS FOR BOYS. 


They recognize that the modern schoolboy needs 
suits both serviceable in wear and smart in appear- 
ance. Accordingly they tailor them with the utmost 
care, paying great attention to finish and cut. 





Only long wearing, thoroughly good materials are 
used, so that a Chas. Baker & Co. Suit is extra- 
ordinary value. The stock is of such variety in size 
and pattern that every age and build of boy can 
be accurately and comfortably fitted from stock. 





New Catalogue for 1912 post free 
on application. 


CHAS. BAKER ®& CO.’S 


STORES LIMITED. 
HEAD DEPOT (Export ani Letter Order Department) : 


271 & 274 HiGH HOLBORN, London, W.C. 


City Branch: 41 & 43 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. West End Branches: 137 to 

140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.; 256 EDGWARE ROAD, W.; 

27 to 33 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH, W. Northern Branch: 7 to 9 

SEVEN SISTERS ROAD, HOLLOWAY, N. Croydon : WHITGIFT 
HOUSE, 38-40 NORTH END. 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 


MOTOR LIVERIES A SPECIALITE. 
BELL & MILLER, 
LIVERY OUTFITTERS, 

7 Motcomb St., Belgrave Square, S.W. 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 








Centiemen waited upon in Town or at their Country Residence. 


Tececrams;: “Livertii«e,” Teveruone: 885 Vicroria, 





THE STRIKE’S AFTERMATH. 


STARVATION 


for thousands throughout the land. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


is relieving distress by giving work to UNEMPLOYED BREAD- 
WINNERS in numerous Labour Homes and Depots in all parts of 
tho country, and hundreds of Evangelists and Mission-sisters in 
town and country parishes are searching out starving families and 
supplying them with 
FOOD AND FUEL. 
THE NEED {IS STILL MOST URGENT. 


Cheques, &c., crossed *‘ Barclays’, a/e Church Army,” payable to Pre- 
ben are CARLIE, Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, 55 Bryanston 
Street, W. 








HELP 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 


WITH 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 
GREEN and ABBOTT. 
Tet.: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA- 
3500 TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, INSPECTION OF 








eee EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED. 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ES 


“Give me my Pipe.” 

“TI care nothing for politics. The Whigs 
say the Tories are everything that is bad; 
the Tories say the Whigs are nothing that ig 
good. I believe both statements. Give me 
my pipe, and that page of the morning paper 
concerned with the world’s actual happen- 
ings, not the wranglings of place holders 
and place seekers.” 

—Benjamin Robert Haydon, 


**Give me my Pipe,” 
but first fill it with— 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


The Choicest Biend of Tobaccos obtainable 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
MILD and d. “WHITE id. 


MEDIUM per oz. LABEL” 2 per oz. 
1/8 per }-Iib. tin. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co, 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Nottingham, will forward 
Testing Samples post free to applicants mentioning this paper, 





OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


—_— 


Story & Triggs 


are now issuing a booklet on the 


THREE GREAT PERIODS 
OF FURNITURE 


under the title of 


“ Replicas of Old English Furniture.” 
The book is divided into Sections: 
JACOBEAN, QUEEN ANNE, and GEORGIAN 


and contains Illustrations of the styles of the 17th and 
18th Centuries. 


All those interested in Period Furnishing 
are invited to write for a copy, which 
may be had from 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS 


LIMITED, 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Sireet, 


LONDON, E.C. 








| ERS | SESSEPET SS | 
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Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


°° 
to select and where to begin. 


, arranged under heads, so as to present 
Ere exposition of what he taught. 


Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
This work contains the most important 


a complete and authorita- 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


r y : *.* 
OOKS.—Peter Pan, Ist edition, 42s.; 8 
4vols., £2 10s.; Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 


loane’s Life Napoleon 
6d,, for 7s. 64.; Goethe’s 


large paper, illus. by Poyiny, 42s., for 21s. ; Davenport’s English Heraldic 


Book Stainps, 10s. 6d.; Arthur's Story of Housel 


Letters of ‘Taine, 3 vois., 10s 6d.; Hanotaux’s Contemporary 


,old Cavalry, 2 vols., 308. ; 
‘rance, 4 vols., 


Ga; General Dyott’s Diary, 1781-1845, 2 vols., 10s. 6d.; Dawkins’s Cave Hunting 


god Early Man in Britain, 2 vols., £4 10s. 

old bovks and I'll exchange with you; send a 
always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a b« 
itelsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Book 


GREAT BOOKSHOP, Jobu Bright St.. BIRMINGHAM, 





—_— 


If you can’t spare the cash, send me 


lso fur Catalogue. I have 
ok and have failed to find 


finder extant.—BAKER’S 


OOKS WANTED.—Chapman’s Wild Spain; Charles’ 


Book of Enoch; Stevenson’s Works; Masson’s Life of Milton ; Momm- 
gn's Rome, 4 vol-, 1868; Kipling’s works, Ed. de Luxe; Milton’s works, 6 


@$vols.; Landor’s works. Sets of staniard aut 


hors; Sporting Books, &c. 


Highest prices given.—Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


——— 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The OLDEST and STILL 


“The IDEAL C 


EXTRA 


OcoAa” 


ALLEN & DAWS’ 


PIN MONEY 


is sent to al! parts of the British Islesin exchange for Old Gold, 
Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &c., Silver 


and Shetiield Plate, False Teeth, Platinuw 
also Duplicate Wedding Pres 
Immediate cash sent or offer made. Goods 
Why not send to-day to 

108 LONDON STREET, 
Established over Half-a-Cen 


n, Snuff Boxes, &c., 
ents 


returned if offer not accepted. 


NORWICH. 
tury. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE COMING DOMINION OF 
ROME IN BRITAIN. 


By the Author of “The Worship of the Dead,” “Tho 


Great Pyramid,” etc. 





STANLEY PAUL & Co., 31 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


BOOKS FOR THE DAY PUBLISHED BY MURBYS. 
OUR ELECTORAL SYSTEM: The Demand for 


Reform. By Joseru Kixo, M.P., and F, W. Rarrery, Barristcr-at-Law, 
Now ready. Price 2s. net. (Postage 2jd.) 
Contents.—I. Introductory, IJ. The Franchise. Ill. Registration, 
Redistribution of Seats. V. Methods of Election. VI. Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices. VII. Election Petitions, VIII. Other Aspects of Reform, 
Of the greatest interest to all concerned in Parliameutary Elections, whether 
as Members, Candidates, Election Agents, Registration Agents, or Voluntary 
Workers, as well as to the ordinary citizen whe desires for himself and his 
fellows a simplified Franchise and a straightforward Rezister. 


THE INSURANCE ACT AND YOURSELF. 
B. Samvus., M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 6d. net, 
“A clever clucidation of the main clauses of the Insurance Act.’’—Finan | News. 
**Should be in every one’s hands."’"—The Word. 
“Written with entire absence of technical phraseology and obscurity.” 
—Dundee Advertiser, 


London: THOMAS MURBY & CO., 6 Bouverie Street, E.c. 


The Best Nightcap 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ ALtLexnurys”’ Diet, which induces restful 


By Horace 


sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an excellent light repast and is 
preferable to all alcoholic stimulants. Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wheat in a partially predigested form. Made ina minute by adding boilins water 


only, 
Send 3d. stamps for large Sample. 
Cf all Chemists. 16 & 3- per tin. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 

NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Ujice at Is, 6d, each, By post, 1s, Od. 








MEDOC. 


Per Dozen. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Down. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine willbe foundequalto 14/6 8/3 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 





bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superio to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 


The appreciation this wine 1 
with from the constantly increas 
ing number of customers i 
eures us in Lendon anc 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
2Deren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Chret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


17/6 9/9 








FINISSEZ VOS REPAS AVEC UN 


COINTREAYU Tripie sec. 
LA MERVEILLEUSE LIQUEUR 
& tous les meilleurs 


Restaurants et Hotels. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND CANARY ISLANDS BY 

Fortnightly Transatlantic 
PACIFIC LINE Mail Steamers, 
ORIANA (8,098 tons), April 18. 
Handbook on Application. 
&.M.S.P.Co., 18 Moorgate Strect, E.C.,and 
32 Cockspur Street, S.W., London. 
P.8.N.C,, 31-33 James Street, Liverpool. 


NOTE 


FREE 
Interesting 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 


THE RIGHT PAPER 
TO WRITE ON - - 
THAT'S 


HIERATICA 


It reduces the tedium of 

letter-writing, the surface 

is so even, the pen grips 

the paper with ease, and 

Correspondence becomesa 
pleasure. 

Of all Stationers at 1/- a Box. 


SAMPLES 
appiication to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. 








Reserved Liability of Propr etors £3,000,000 





HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by tho 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas for 
the best copper-plate work— but in all 
cases the value is quite exceptional, as I 
specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 


PAPER. 


and 


Booklet on 


Incorporated 1880, 


..£1,500,000 
£1,370,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNUILL, London, E.C. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also: 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSIIS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


rade, 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and 
Communications upon matters of ald NOT 
be addressed to the Eprror, but to the PuBLisuen, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


bustness she 





and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate is a 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens free 
to any address at home or abroad It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copi 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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"MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


6s. NOVELS IN GREAT DEMAND 





THE MILITARY DANGER OF 
HOME RULE IN IRELAND. 


By Major-General Sir THOMAS FRASER, K.C.B, Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. not. 


EFFICIENCY IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


Some remarks occasioned by the Report of the Archbishops’ 
Committee on Church Finance. By W. CUNNINGHAM, 
D.D., F.B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Archdeacon of Ely. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE FALL OF THE MOGUL 
EMPIRE. 


By SIDNEY J. OWEN. With a Map. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


These Lectures were intended to stimulate an _ intelligent 
interest in one of the most remarkable vicissitudes of Oriental 
history by tracing the operation of the various agencies which 
wrought the ruin of the Mogul Empire. 


—. H. LACON WATSON’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE FAMILY LIVING. 


By the Author of “ Barkers,” &c. 6s. 


R. W. WRIGHT-HENDERSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


ANNABEL AND OTHERS. 6s. 
THE SETTING SUN. 


A Satire in Verse. By Sir RONALD ROSS, F.R.S. In 
paper covers, 1s, 6d. net. 





AN OLD SUFFOLK FAMILY 


THE BETTS OF 
WORTHAM 


KATHARINE FRANCES DOUGHTY. 
12s. 6d. net. 





“It is not only in personal details 
that the book is interesting to 
the historically curious. It is a 
kind of reflection of ways of 
thinking and ways of life through 
five centuries into which imagina- 
tion delights to enter.”—OBSERVER, 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. witemo wWieo. 
Quarterly. No. 301. Contents for APRIL 1912. Price 5s. 6d. net. 


CarpINAL Newman's SENSITIVENESS. By the Editor, 
Miner and nis Acs. By Canon William Barry. 
ENGLISH CARDINALS SINCE THE ReFormatTiON, By the Rev. Edwin Burton, D.D. 
Larcapio Hearn. By Helen Grierson. 
Porm: Hoty Grounp, By the late Francis Thompson, 
Tue Cuances in INDIA AND AFTER. 
Darwin and THE Tueory oF Naturat Sevecrion. By Sir Bertram C, A. 
Windle, F.R.S. 
Tur Destiny or Carna, By C. J. L. Gilson. 
Curistian Epiricss pErorre Constantine. By Monsignor A. S. Barnes, 
Homer Rue ror Iretanp,. By James Fitzalan Hope, M.P, 
Nores or a Reaper or Dickens, By Alice Meynell, 
Your Recent Boogs, 
London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W. 





PAUL’S PARACON W. E. Norris 


Pau Mau Gazerre: “A genuine ‘ Norris.” Can one say more to the 
initiate in describing a fresh work from the pen which hss so long achie 
such a happy balance of humour, and feeling, style and drama?” Puxca : “ The 
characters are built up with an effortless skill which makes them li mea 
and women.... Mr. Norris has made me his constant reader,”* i 
Matz: “ A memorable novel,” 


SUCCESS (2nd Impression) Una L. Silberrad 


The Sranparp: “ This is, we think, her finest book.”” Curistian Worup: 
“Miss Silberrad has never done anything better.... A novel to buy and 
read more than once.”” Britise Weexrr: “ Refined, individual, and memor. 
able.” Morning Post: ‘‘ Wiil certainly enhance her reputation,” 


THE GOOD CIRL Vincent O'Sullivan 


Daicr Curonicie: * Many, as we did, will find it enjoyable."" Onservag,; 
“ A novel which we can heartily admire, We defy anyoue to lay it down atter 
the tirst few pages.” Patt Matt Gazetre: ‘* Few writers of our time have 
his power of investing a page of this description with the colour and glow of 
euthusiasm, or of intectuag the reader with the passion of the artist im hig 
ene Sinuincuam Post; ‘It will greatly enhance Mr, O’Sullivan’s repute 

on,” 


EVERYBODY’S BOY Lindsay Bashford 


Trutu: ‘* An especially lively and entertaining story, which is told crisply, 
and the interest of which is maintained to the very end.” Darr Grarau: 
“ Highly original and entertaining.”” The Atuenzum: “‘ Essentially original,” 


THE LOST INTEREST Mrs. George Wemyss 


Eveniye Stawparp: ‘ A most entertaining volume.” The GLone: “ Many 
of those delightful scenes of society life that Mra. Wemyss sketches 
admirably and with so delightiul a mixture of humour and pathos” 
Country Lire; “ This is an excellent novel.” 


HERITAGE Valentina Hawitrey 


Daur Mam: “A fine bold conception, develo with vigour, sympathy, 
and skiil."" Tue Wor.p:  Adinirably Benne ond danwn chamnstes oars 
a very remarkable book.” Wersrrrn Mai.: “A distinctly notable book.” 
Tue Scorsmay; “ This powerful siory.” Inisn Times: ** ‘the interest of the 
story never fails." Mancuxystex Guanrpian: “ Delightful touches—delightid 
characters.” Counter Lire: ‘‘ A powerful and striking novel.” Patt Mau 
Gazetre: “‘ A powerful story, very well told ... a famously told story.” 




















CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS. 
MY IDEALED JOHN BULLESSES (*, Yoshio Markino 


Dairy Te_ecrara: “ At once entertaining, interesting, and suggestive... 
beautiful coloured pictures add at ouce to its value and its attractiveness” 
The Stanparp; “ His Euglish isa thing of joy, whilst his piquant criticism 
of our manners are conveyed with such art as to appear entirely artless.” 
Lapy’s PicrontaL: “ Rich in humour both of pencil and of pea.” ATHENZUM; 
* The technical skill shown is amazing.” 


* Ask also for A LITTLE TOUR IN ITALY, by the same artist, 


IN THE CARPATHIANS 0. ca.nci) Lion Phillimor 


Tne Times: “A graphic pen and a keen eye not only for detail but for 
beauty and significance.” ATHRNeuUM: “ Freshness of mind, and vivid 
instinct for beauty.” Daim.y Curonicte: “A spontaneous effort froma 
writer with original talent—certain to find favour,” The Sranparp; “A 
lively record of unconventional travel.” 


LIFE & LETTERS OF 
JOHN RICKMAN (°:.<*) Orlo Williams 


Mancuester Guarpian: ‘‘Mr. Williams has had a rare find, and he has 
done justice to it. He has managed his material with rare skill... Throws 
light on a dozen interesting points in connection with Charles Lamb.” Danr 
Mai: “Mr, Williams’ labours are really important; he has brought to light 
new points concerning Lamb.” Mornina Post: “‘ Most interesting and in 
forming.”” THe Sranparp: “Mr. Williams is to be congratulated on the 
literary skill with which this welcome book is written,” 


DISTRIBUTION AND ORICIN 
OF LIFE IN AMERICA R. F. Scharff, Ph.D., ete. 


Demy 8vo, with 21 Maps 10s. 6d. net. Author of ‘‘ European Animals,” 
Guascow Heratp: “ Dr. Scharff has been a diligent student of all the avail- 
able literature on the subject, and the work is very valuable as a guide te 
resent knowledge. . . ‘To students of geography and zoological history the 
ok is a perfect mine of information and theories for agreement, opposition 
or inquiry, and to the general readers it will throw lightin an instructive 

and stimulating way on a fascinating aspect of ‘ America in the making.’” 


THE INFLUENCES OF (:: 
CEOGRAPHIC ENVIRONMENT ~— Ellen C. Somple 


WeEstTMINSTER GazeTTe: “ A fascinating and scholarly volume, Miss Semple 
is to be congratulated on a notable achievement, and teachers of geography ia 
particular cannot be too grateful to her.” 


A RECISTER OF NATIONAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY VOL. III. (2) © W. P. Courtney 


Vols. I. and II. already published, Price 31s. 6d. net THE TWO. 


The first two volumes of this work were published some seven years ago 
Ten thousand additional entries have now been made. The earlier volumes 
have met with the highest approval of bibliophiles, librarians and students. 

















Aturnzum: “ An admirable volume by a master of the subject. Such care 
ful and thorough work will be properly valued by all experts.’ 








CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd., London: 10 Orange St., W.¢. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW _ BOOKS. 


A History of the Eastern Roman 
Empire from the Fall of Irene to the 
Accession of Basil I. (A.D. 802—867). By 
J. B. BURY, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 12s. net. 





Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens. A Revised Text, with an Introduction, Critical 
and Explanatory Notes, Testimonia, and Indices. By Sir 
J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D. 2nd Edit., Revised and Enlarged. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. eS Library. 


The Annual of t the British School 
at Athens. INDEX TO NOS. L-XVI. Compiled by 
ARTHUR M. WOODWARD, M.A. Super royal 8vo. 10s. net. 


Tar ATHENS&UM.—‘‘ A worthy tribute to the work of the many scholars who 
have contributed to make it a success,” 














The - Mafulu Mountain People 
of British New Guinea. By ROBERT W. 
WILLIAMSON. With an Introduction by A. C. HADDON, 
$.D., F.R.S. With Dustrations and Map. 8vo. 14s. net. 


Philistia and a Soul: A Wander 
Book in Verse. By ALFRED ERNEST KNIGHY. 
Crown Svo. 6s. net 








ANew Book by the Author of “Pro Christo et Ecclesia.” 


Voluntas Dei, By the Author of “Pro Christo et 
Ecclesia.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Tae AturnneumM.—* A comprehensive essay in Christian philosophy, treating 
athe relation of God's will to the world, to creation, autonomous life an 
porpose, 2nd man’s religious and iaoral life.” 


Studies in Terrestrial Magnetism 
By C. CHREE, M.A., F.R.S., Se.D., LL.D. 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Science Monographs. 














Common Land and Inclosure. 
By E. C. K. GONNER, Professor of Economic Science in the 
University of Liverpool. With four Maps. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Tur Fietp: “ Mr. Gonner has given us one of the best books that have been 
published dealing with this intricate, delicate, and coutroversial question,” 











Gardening for the Ignorant. Ry 
Mrs. C. W. EARLE and Miss ETHEL CASE. Globe 8vo. 
1s. net. [Macmillen’s New Shilling Library. 


The Three Knaves. By EDEN PHILL- 
POTTS. With Frontispiece. Pott 8vo. 7d. net. 
[Macmillan’s Sevenpenny Serics. 


The Giant Fisher. By mrs. HUBERT 
BARCLAY, Author of “Trevor Lordship.” With Frontis- 
piece. Pott 8vo. 7d. net. Bh cancrumanens Sevenpenny Series. 


MACMILLAN & co, ian LONDON. 


H ATC H AR D Ss, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
EOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LATEST BOOKS 


A NOTABLE WORK. 


ANIMAL LIFE inAFRICA., 


By Major J. STEVENSON HAMILTON. Foreword by 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Illustrated, Maps, Plans, &e. 
Royal 8vo. 18s. net. [April 17, 


BY JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


MOODS, SONGS, ann DOGGERELS. 
By JOHN GALSW ORTHY. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[April 17. 


THE MANSIONS OF ENGLAND 


IN THE OLDEN TIMES. By JOSEPH NASH. 


Introduction by REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A. With 
104 Full-page Plates (32 in Colour). Large 4to. 30s, net. 


MICROBES AND TOXINS 
NATURE. By Dr. ETIENNE BURNET. Preface by 
Prof. E. METCHNIKOFF, Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5g. net. 


THE SELECTED WRITINGS OF 
WILLIAM SHARP. VOL. I. POEMS. Edited by 
ELIZABETH A. SHARP. Uniform with the “Works of 
Fiona Macleod.” To be completed in 6 vols, Crown 8vo. 
5s. net each. 


WAR AND ITS ALLEGED BENEFITS. 
By J. NOVIKOW. Preface by NORMAN ANGELL, Author 
of “'The Great Iilusion.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


MOVING PICTURES. 3, F. « rauuor. 


With 96 pp. of Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


A NEW LOGIC. ay cuartes mercier, 
M.D. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 
“It would be safe to prophesy a great and lasting suceess for ‘A New 
ogic.” There is no gainsaying its claim to freshness, and its origi inality 
might ch: wenge comparison with that of John Stuart Mill himself.’ 
—Sundey Times. 


THE MODERN PARISIENNE. 3, 
OCTAVE UZANNE. Introduction by BARONESS VON 
HUTTEN. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

“The work is certainly one of the most notable that have appeared during 
recent years. ... The work is one of great ability, rare imsight, and infinite 
pathos.’’— Liverpool Courier. 


ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 
By E. GORDON CRAIG. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
THE PROHIBITED PLAY, 


THE NEXT RELIGION. 


ZANGWILL. 2s. Gd. net. 
“Written in the author's most virile and trenchant style, with uurclenting 
directness. The work will repay annie and compel a —Daily News, 


By ISRAEL 











NEW AND RECENT 6s. NOVELS. 
PASSION FRUIT E. ©. Vivian 


“May be warmly recommended to any reader in search of an interesting 
and intensely human story, peopled by life- like characters and told in straight 
and nervous English.’ *—Sunday Times. 

(To M. L. G.) 


HE WHO PASSED Anon. 
“If authentic, poignant to tears; if not, marvellously well invented.” 
—Daily Mail, 
“This extraordinary narrative of a woman’s life held me absolutely 
enthralled.’’—Tatler, 


LITTLE BROTHER GILBERT CANNAN 


**Once taken in hand extremely diffienlt to lay down.’’--Daily Telegraph. 
“An intensely interesting study of an unusual personality, brimming over 











with ideas, with humour, satire and observation, and goed to read . . . fas- 
cinating even when most provocative. ... ‘Littl Brother’ is far and away 
the best and most interesting novel that the year bas so far yielded.”"—Globve, 


THE ADJUSTMENT MARGUERITE Bryant 


“ Throughout fresh, sincere, well written, and full of good studies.’’— Times. 
“ Endowed with thought, knowledge, sympathy, and literary quality that 
rise much above the average level of the fiction of the day.” —Scotsman. 


ESTHER Acnes E. Jacomp 


“A striking novel, full of quiet strength.”—Morning Leader. 


MARJORIE STEVENS V. Tavcpman-GoLpir 


“This well-written novel mirrors nature with humorous tenderness and 
honesty, much charm and philosophy.’’—Sunday Times. 


THE PRISON WITHOUT A WALL 
RaLpeu Srravs 
“Will remain long in our memory. A very sound and able piece of work.” 
— Westminster Garctte. 
MAIDS’ MONEY Mrs. H. Dupenny 
“ Brilliant character sketei:es, sufficient to make ‘Maids* Meney* one of the 
most interesting novels we have reed lately.’’—Satureay Heview. 
THE REWARD OF VIRTUE (2nd Imp.) 
AMBER REEVES 
The author 


* At once cynical, simple, realistic, domestic, brilliantly clever. 


ia a real novelist.” —Hvening Standard, 


A LIKELY STORY Wm. De Morcan 
THE DOP DOCTOR (12th Imp.) Rronanp Donan 
WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, Ww... 
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NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
COMMONERS’ RICHTS By Constance Smedley 


“This is something of a ‘social problem’ novel ; and it follows on ‘Service’ and ‘Mothers and Fathers,’ Mrs. Armfield’s most laudable object in all three 
being to show and encourage a ‘ Love of Righteousness’ in social life.... A bright, varied picture, given without a touch of bitterness, of the Social, 
litical, and religi life in the Cotswold country.’’—Times. 


INNOCENCE IN THE WILDERNESS By Theodosia Lloyd 


“ Mrs. Lloyd's ‘ romance’ embodies two careful studi trasting phases of Thought.""— Scotsman. 
“ From a quiet narrow life in the close of a Cathedral Town, the heroine is thrown into the reality and bustle of work among the artistic and journalistic 


world of London. The Story is well written and interesting.’’—Athenzum, 


UP TO PERRIN’S By Margaret B. Cross 


“ We read with zest and gratitude Miss Cross’s simple yet subtly told narrative of life in a West Country fishing village. On closing the book we areat 
once struck by the skilful ——* which prepared us unknowingly and unostentatiously in the earlier chapters for the cyclonic sequence of events to follow; 
. . « the author lays hold of the facts of life with real power. The characterization generally is beyond reproach,’’"—Athenzum. . 


THE MALABAR MAGICIAN By F. E. Penny 


“A book to enjoy without reservation.”’"—Daily Chronicle, ‘ “ Full of spirit and reality of Indian life and sport.” —Times, 
“Mrs. Penny has humour and a great deal of knowledge of native character, and uses both to good purpose.""—Daily Graphic. 


THE WISDOM OF WAITING By Mabel Ince 


“*The Wisdom of Waiting’ is daintily and finely drawn. The characters act and speak to the life. There is much gentle humour.”—Daily Mail, 


THE ENDLESS JOURNEY, etc. By Netta Syrett 


‘Miss Syrett is completely mistress of her art.”—Morning Leader. _ no 
“ There is not one of these little tales that is not worthy of a reputation for significant and highly finished work,""—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE CHILDREN’S BREAD By Maude Little 


“ Altogether a book of conspicuous charm, full of the fragrance of nature and pulsating with human emotions.”— World, 


THE SHOE OF A HORSE By Christopher Stone 


A Ruritanian Romance. “In vigour, freshness, and sincerity it stands strongly on its own merits. We have enjoyed it heartily.”-—Morning Leader, 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each. Leather, 3s. net each. 
Please write for a Complete List. 
THE WORKS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. BALLADS and LYRICS of LOVE, from Percy’s ‘Reliques.’ 
An Inland Voyage Merry Men With 10 Coloured Illustrations by BYAM SHAW, B.L. 
Travels with a Donkey Across the Plains LECENDARY BALLADS, from Percy's ‘ Reliques.’ 
Virginibus Puerisqu Prince Otto With 10 Coloured Illustrations by BYAM SHAW, B.L 


8 
Wow Arabian Nights 4 Ft ROBERT BROWNING’S PIPPA PASSES; and MEN AND WOMEK 
Siiverade Seuatters The Art of Writing With Coloured Plates by E. F, BRICKDALE, 
Memories and Portraits Tales and Fantasies ROBERT BROWNINC’S DRAMATIS PERSONZ; and DRAMATIC 
collected Poems Essays of Travel ROMANCES AND LYRICS. Coloured Plates by E. F, BRICKDALE, 
CEORCE MACDONALD’S POETICAL WORKS. In 2 vols. ORICINAL PLAYS BY W. S. CILBERT. 
A FOURTH SERIES, uniform with the first Three Series. Witha Portrait, 




















BRET HARTE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. Vol IV, 
PROSE WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 2 vols. From 1897 to 1901. Uniform with the first Three Volumes, — 








FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS. 
THE FIORETTI OR LITTLE FLOWERS OF S. FRANCIS. | Transiated ty 


Prof. T. W. ARNOLD, M.A. With 29 Illustrations in Collotype from the drawings in the MSS. in the Laurentian Library, 
Edition for sale limited to 475 numbered copies. Printed in red and black on hand-made paper. Demy 4to boards, 30s. net; 
limp vellum, 42s. net. 


**No more beautiful book has come forth from the hands of English printers for many a day. , . . Not merely for the limited number of copies printed, 
which will soon make the book a rarity, but for the excellence and beauty of the workmanship spent on it, should the ‘ Little Flowers’ be sought for 


engerly.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. sy atGeRNoN CHARLES SWINBURNE. Edition for sale limited 
to 475 numbered copies for the United Kingdom. Printed in red and black on Crown 4to hand-made paper. Paper boards, 
26s. net ; limp vellum, 36s. net. 

We commend this edition to all lovers of fine books.” —Athenzum, 


UNIFORM WITH THE ILLUMINATED EDITION OF STEVENSON’S PRAYERS. 
Feap. 4to Jap vellum, 6s. net; parchment gilt, with silk ties, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Every page beautifully Inntumrnarzp in Missal Style by 
Atserto Sancorsk1, and the whole reproduced in Colours and printed in facsimile upon ivory paper. 
By special permission of the Right Hon. Cuaries Boors, Houman Hunt's “Licur or tus Worup” is also reproduced in Colour. 
“The ‘Sermon on the Mount’ is gorgeously illuminated after the style of medieval manuscripts, but with a delicacy of colouring and an elegance of 
adornment which only the very best of them can equal.’’—Glasgow Herald, 
Crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, 21s. net. 


THE ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE. with 20 tiustrations reproduced in Coloured Collotyps 
from Drawings by KEITH HENDERSON and NORMAN WILKINSON. 
** An exceptionally fine edition, Such beauty as we get in the pictures of Mr, Henpexson and Mr, Witgrnsoy can and should have wide appreciatior 
More exquisite work of the kind is rarely seen,””—Evening Standard. 
“ To lovers of good literature, beautifully printed and daintily illustrated, may be unreservedly commended Taz Romaunt or tue Rose. The coloured 
pictures are notable not merely for their beauty of conception but for the skill with which they have been reproduced, They are indeed the acme of colour 


printing.’’—Scotsman, 


THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. translated by WILLIAM WHISTON. With 4 


Maps and 48 other Plates. A NEW EDITION, in 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net per vol. 


THE CHARM OF VENICE. an anthology. Collected and Edited by ALFRED H. HYATT. 


A NEW EDITION, with 12 Illustrations in Colour by HARALD SUND. Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt side, gilt top, 5s. net. 











CHEAPER ISSUE OF WALTER BESANT’S LONDON BOOKS. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s. net each. 


LONDON. SOUTH LONDON. WESTMINSTER. EAST LONDON. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 1i1 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 





~ Loxvon: Printed by mt Urcort Gitt & Sow, Lrp.,at ‘the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C. ; and Published by Jouy Baxer for the 
* Srecrator” (Limited) ,at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, April 13th, 191% 








